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Developmental 


short-staffed 


® Basic reading, writing, math 
need attention — and fast — or 
students will suffer, staffers say 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ECC has lost support center staffing, has. more 
sai i students in basic courses than ever, and technology 


. is still not up to par. 

Eugene Wintner, coordinator of basic writing, said 
staffing is always an issue. This is because in developmental 
courses, students need one-on-one support and the college 
only employs part-time tutors. 

“They also work off soft money, meaning they work off 
grants,” Wintner said. “And we lose some because of 
economic factors.” 

He said he wants to see NECC pay for tutors, and 
improve their wages in the centers. Tutors funded by 
grants have no job security because grants can be denied or 
worth less money, he said. 

Faculty do not have a lot of time to tutor because of 
other commitments, Wintner said. 

“We need increased resources and more full-time fac- 
ulty,” Wintner said. 

Patricia McDermott, director of the developmental area, 
said basic reading, writing and math faculty are overbur- 
dened. She said there 608 developmental reading students, 
349 basic writing students and 438 developmental math 


New director 


@ Promises better enrollment, 
financial-aid process for students 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


to Lynn, but Steve Sullivan said he’s very comfortable 

living in New England and working in a community 
college setting. 

Recently hired as associate dean of enrollment services 
and director of admissions, his experience in education has 
included several private colleges including a 10-year hitch 
at North Shore Community College as director of market- 
ing and recruitment. 

Sullivan said he was enticed into coming to NECC 
because the college has been progressive and reactive to 
community needs. 

“With community colleges there is always the need to 
meet the constantly changing times and I was intrigued 
with NECC,” Sullivan said. 

He said he knew many people at the college from 
chamber of commerce meetings. 


I t’s along way from his hometown in San Antonio, Texas 


students. With one full-time faculty member teaching 
about 50 students, it leaves the rest for part-timers. 

Enrollment in basic writing increased by 62 students in 
two sections with reduced services, said Diane Gori, writ- 
ing center coordinator. 

“It takes a long time to read through papers,” Gori said. 
“T asked one student why he hadn’t come in awhile and he 
said when he looks in it’s always busy.” 

She said tutoring is draining. One day she spent five 
hours straight helping one student after another, she said. 

Joanna Fortna, coordinator of basic writing, said she 
knows how draining tutoring can be. 

“It is a creative process, Fortna said. “It’s not about 
correction or fixing, it’s about encouraging.” 

Gori said private tutors earn about $30, while NECC’s 
staffers hourly earn about half of that on a part-time basis. 
She said if the college wants to show the centers to outside 
people, NECC should at least hire staff members. 

“If these centers are good enough to be on a tour, they 
should be good enough to get money,” Gori said. 

Carol Barron, English professor, said one concern in her 
Basic Writing class is an out-of-date computer lab in Spurk- 
206. Administrators said they plan to change this lab over 
semester break to newer machines. 

“Obviously this is the last area to get them,” Barron said. 
“It would be nice if once the first could be last and the last 
could be first.” 

She said even though the lab is primitive, it is all her 
students can use. One problem she had was the door being 
locked at all times other than when her class meets. 


See DEVELOPMENTAL Page 5 


loves his job 


“I watched the reorgani- 
zation of the college during 
the last two years and de- 
cided to find out if my phi- 
losophy on the enrollment 
process matched the needs 
of NECC,” he said. 

Under the new grouping 
plan by Mary Ellen Ashley, 
vice-president of enrollment 
services, Sullivan oversees 
the recruitment, admission 
and financial aid process for 
the college. 

“Ym thrilled to have 
Steve,” Ashley said. “He’s got 
the right attitude and the 
right set of skills and under- 


George Ward photo 
WELCOME ABOARD: 
Steve Sullivan, new asso- 
ciate dean of enrollment 
services and admissions. 


personality fits in well and 

he’s able to train people to 
a do what must be done.” 

Ashley said before Sullivan arrived, she had to do much 

of the work herself, but now she can rest easier knowing 

See SULLIVAN Page 5 


stands enrollment work. His ° 


Impulse 


People try to 
stay forever 


young 


‘Beth White photo 
WINNING SMILE: Editor Danny Goodwin picks 
up the Pacemaker Award at the College Media 
Convention in Kansas City, Mi. 


Paper wins 


Pacemaker 


@ NECC Observer snags 
college equivalent of the 
Pulitzer Prize for 7th time 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


maker award when staffers attended the 
Associated Collegiate Press National College 
Media Convention in Kansas City, Mo. 

. The newspaper was among the top five finalists to 
win the award. The Pacemaker is considered the 
Pulitzer Prize of college publications in recognition 
of general excellence and outstanding achievement. 

“I think it’s fantastic to have done this so many 
years in a row,” said President David Hartleb. “It’s 
great for the college, and the staff deserves the 
award.” 

Staff members, Danny Goodwin, Beth White, Jody 
Carey, Carley Thornell, Carolyn Drago, Todd Hart, 
Camille Ducey and adviser, Joseph LeBlanc spent two 
days attending workshops on journalism topics as a 
prelude to the awards ceremony. 

In a.packed hall at the Hyatt Regency Hotel 
attended by over 2,400 students, advisers and repre- 
sentatives from competing colleges, winners were 
announced for daily and non-daily publications. 

See NEWSPAPER Page 6 


T= NECC Observer racked up its seventh Pace- 
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Basic solutions 


needed 


@ Apple IIE’s for 
our developmental 
students sends the 
wrong message 


room with broken chairs 

and computer keyboards so 

old that letters cannot be 
read on them is not a positive 
learning environment. 

While it is encouraging to hear 
the ancient equipment in Spurk- 
206 is being replaced, the staffing 
questions in the basic writing and 
math areas are an even larger 
concern. 

New computers may actually 
increase the need for staff — they 
frequently come equipped with 
unexpected headaches which can 
interfere with the smooth flow of 
a classroom: Just ask students in 
the new Macintosh lab. 

Labs with locked doors are a 
more significant detriment to the 
education process. It is easy to 
sympathize with the college’s fears 
about having unattended equip- 


soon 


ment, but some creative thinking 
needs to be done about solutions 


to this problem. 

Community colleges increas- 
ingly operate as a drive in — drive 
out environment. 

Few students are in a position 
to attend school without also hold- 
ing down a job. 

Balancing the demands of nine 
or more credits and a 20 hours a 
week job is not easy. 

It is curious what bad prece- 
dent the college thinks would be 
set by being responsive to the 
changing needs of its customers. 

Banks, drugstores and dry 
cleaners have all been forced to 
change the way they do business 
in recent years, because their cus- 
tomers needs have changed. 

The college needs to be simi- 
larly responsive to the evolving 
requirements of its student popu- 
lation. 

The question we should ask 
when told that a lab is closed 
because it is after hours is, “After 
whose hours?” 


ue to a production error in 

the Oct. 21 issue, student 

senators Gazelle Aram and 
Anait Alftunian were misidentified 
in photos. 

Also, due to an editing error in 
the Nov. 4 Impulse, information 
in the “Many abuse over the 
counter substances” article was 
printed wrongly. The following 
should have been printed: 

“There’s not a lot of easily ac- 
cessible information out there on 
treating the negative effects of 
alternative drugs,” said Kathleen 
Pucci, a nurse in the Cardiac unit 
at Lawrence General Hospital. 

Pucci said there haven’t been 
any serious cases specifically re- 
lated to the use of herbal supple- 
ments that she’s aware of. 

There was however an incident 


which occurred about two years 
ago which came to mind. 

While Pucci was on duty in the 
ICU, an older woman who was 
brought in by her family was ad- 
mitted as an overdose. They 
brought along with them, a bag of 
evidence for the medical staff to 
examine. 

“Tt was really bizarre, that’s 
why I remember it. We didn’t look 
in the bag until later, but when we 
did, we were surprised at what we 
found,” Pucci said. 

“Tt was a bag full of herbal 
supplements covered in the 
patient’s vomit. There was a bunch 
of different brand names, but they 
all contained the same exact in- 
gredients,” she said. 

The Observer regrets these er- 
rors. 
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Mk Lickel ara sero 


\ AN\ THE WAY, 


THE TRUTH AND 
THE LIGHT. FOLLOW 
We AND YE 


SHALL LIVE 


Should the United States 
use force against Iraq? 


Brianna Berthiaume, liberal arts 
“Something should be done, but if 
you don’t have to use violence it’s 
better.” 


Tim Meehan, music 
“Yes they should blow the place 
up. It would solve a lot of prob- 
lems very quickly.” 


Johanna Choina photos 


Thad Misiaszek, business transfer, and Paul Soucy, liberal arts 


“We should use special forces in order to hit only the military and not 


the civilians. We shouldn’t risk a war.” 


Adam Carter, liberal arts 
“Definitely. Go in and finish the 
job.” 


Dan Kravchuk, liberal arts 
“T think we should use the A-bomb 
against him. We should definitely 
get rid of Saddam.” 
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Republicans misjudged nation’s mood 
NIKE: Licked eran cere 


@ GOP beat the 
drum, but voters 
weren't listening 


Ithough Democrats claimed 
Azecore in this year’s 

elections, democracy was 
the sorry loser. 

Two-thirds of the electorate 
chose to ignore their constitutional 
right and stayed home. 

The numbers are frightening — 
nearly 120 million registered vot- 
ers did not cast a ballot, the high- 
est figure in history. 

Some pundits are blaming voter 
apathy on the lack of campaign 
finance reform. 

They argue the average Ameri- 
can doesn’t feel an individual’s 
vote matters, that big money and 
special interests determine the out- 
come of electoral races. 

If that is the public perception, 
it is completely wrong-minded — 
low voter turnout only serves to 
improve the odds for special inter- 
est groups. 

If you want to diminish their 
clout, you won’t do it sitting at 
home bemoaning your lack of in- 

Other notable election night 
losers: 

V Scott Harshbarger — Orga- 
nized labor almost pulled him into 
the governor’s office, but in the 
end he was unable to overcome 
the lukewarm support he got from 
key Democratic figures, particu- 
larly Boston Mayor Tom Menino. 

V The Republican Party — They 
rode a train named Monica right 
into a wall. Poll after poll indi- 
cated voters wanted to put the 
issue behind them, but Republi- 
cans were determined they knew 
better. 

Take away “l’affaire Lewinsky” 
and the party simply had no 
agenda. : 

This was an issue driven elec- 
tion, and the GOP flogged an issue 
no one cared about. 

Now the party has to figure out 
how to gracefully escape the caul- 
dron in which they tried to cook 
the president. 

V Newt Gingrich — Sounding 
like the argumentative employee 
who declares, “You can’t fire me! I 
quit!” Gingrich relinquished his 
position as Speaker of the House. 

While his resignation may have 
seemed rash, his problems within 


Hillary piled up 
frequent-flier 
miles commuting 
to the Big Apple, 
and raised $1 
million for 
Schumer. 


his party have been building for 
the last year. 

The election night debacle sim- 
ply gave his enemies in the GOP 
the last piece of ammunition they 
needed. 

vY Ken Starr — Four years and 
$40 million later, the only casu- 
alty of his investigation is the 
Speaker of the House. 

Among the winners on elec- 
tion night: 

V The Democratic Party — On 
the eve of the election, Democrats 
were just hoping to hold their 
ground. Instead, they gained five 
seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

That is the largest gain by the 
party of a sitting president in a 
midterm election since 1822. 

Forced by circumstance to ride 
issues and not coattails, Demo- 
crats found receptive ears in the 
electorate. 

V The Bush family — For the 
first time in history, brothers are 
serving as governors at the same 
time. 

Republican George W. Bush of 
Texas is even beginning to attract 
national attention. 

His “compassionate conserva- 
tism” approach to government 
found its mark among traditional 
Democratic voters: six out of 10 
women and nearly half of Hispan- 
ics cast their votes for him. 

Bush is the early leader for the 
Republican presidential nomina- 
tion for the year 2000. 

VY Al Gore — His chances of 
receiving his party’s 
presidential nomina- 
tion in 2000 were 
boosted immeasur- 
ably. 

Voters demon- 
strated he won’t have 
to worry about sex- 
scandal baggage ifhe 
runs. 

But the biggest 
winner on election 
night was Hillary 
Rodham Clinton. 

While Democratic 
candidates spent the 
last three months 
pushing Bill Clinton 
away with 10 — foot 
poles, they welcomed 
his wife with open 
arms. 

The first lady trav- 
eled to California five 
times, where she 
helped Senator Bar- 
bara Boxer to a come- 
from-behind reelec- 
tion. 

In Iowa, polls in- 
dicated a dead heat 
in the governor’s race 
until Hillary put in a 
last minute appear- 
ance for Democrat 
Tom Vilsack, pushing 
his campaign to an 
upset win over Re- 
publican Jim Light- 
foot. 

But her sweetest 
victory came in New 
York. Republican 
Senator Alfonse 
D’Amato, one of her 
husband’s most stri- 
dent critics in the Sen- 
ate, was opposed by 
Charles Schumer. 

Hillary piled up 
frequent-flier miles 
commuting to the Big 


Apple, and raised $1 million for 
Schumer. 

When the results were in, 
women were the key to victory for 
Schumer, and the first lady deliv- 
ered their votes. 

In New York, as in several other 
campaigns, Hillary not only saved 
the Democratic Party’s hide, but 


UPS - 
Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 
Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 
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her husband’s political future as 
well. 

Mrs. Clinton’s success can be 
largely attributed to her ability to 
carry on in spite of her personal 
pain. 

Even the harshest GOP candi- 
dates found it impossible to ham- 
mer her — her private torment 


Preload: 3:30 -— 8:30 a.m. 


Tuesday & Thursday > 
Department of Employment & 


Training 


11 Lawrence St., 5th Floor 
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resonated with too many voters. 

Although she has consistently 
denied any desire to pursue her 
own political ambitions, the first 
lady did lend a nearly forgotten 
component to this year’s campaign 
— dignity. 

We can only hope that lesson 
won't be lost on future candidates. 


@ 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 
from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 


Monday, Tuesday & Thursday 


Department of Employment & 


Training 


80 Merrimack St., 


Haverhill, MA 
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Stomping out the 


@ Crusader continues his 


campaign against 
cigarette smoking 


hould smoking be banned at NECC? 
S According to the American public sur- 

veyed in my recent smoking poll, the 
answer is a resounding YES. 

Iconducted this poll by asking my friend 
Melanie and the guy who hands out food 
pellets at the local petting zoo. 

ME: “Should smoking be banned at 
NECC?” 

MELANIE: (shrugging) “I guess so.” 

PELLET GUY: “Yeah, whatever. Hey buddy 
pointing at me), yeah you! Don’t be feeding 
Snickers bars to the baby goat.” 

As these poll results show, Americans 
are mad as hell, and fed up with the lax 
smoking policy at NECC. Unfortunately, 
the bigwigs at NECC feel otherwise. 

As a champion for the oppressed and oft 
maligned nonsmoker at NECC, and as a 
renowned expert on inhaling secondhand 
smoke and ticking off smokers, I will con- 
tinue to press this issue. 


secosaees 


ae 


Recently, I’ve received bundles of letters 
from nonsmoking students regarding smok- 
ing at NECC. Today I empty my mailbag. 

Q. Why are smokers allowed to smoke 
freely at NECC? What’s up with that? 

A. Two simple reasons: money and cool 
gifts. 

Here’s the deal. The NECC brass is ob- 
sessed with increasing enrollment. Higher 
enrollment translates into frequent bonuses 
and raises. Big bucks are doled out for 
marketing and recruiting students. 

Ifsmoking is ever banned at NECC (you’ve 
got a better chance of seeing President 
Clinton and Ken Starr meeting for tea and 
crumpets in the Rose Garden), smokers, I 
mean students, would scurry away from 
NECC like cockroaches. 

Instead of smoking, I mean matriculat- 
ing, at NECC, students would seek out 
alternative institutions of higher learning. 
They’d enroll at, say, the University of Em- 
physema in some Third World nation, where 
cigarettes are considered a birthright. 

For every five smokers accepted at NECC, 
Big Tobacco companies send President 
Hartleb and the other head honchos 
Marlboro Man action figures (larynx in- 
cluded) and Joe Camel safarijackets. Sources 
say these action figures make great stock- 
ing stuffers and the jackets look oh-so-cool. 

Q. If 3 million people die annually from 
the use of tobacco products, why am I 
unable to find a parking spot at NECC? 

A. Um, well, ah, er, um, good question. 
By the time you finish reading this column, 
approximately 97,345 smokers will have, 
pardon the expression, croaked. Perhaps 
then you'll be more fortunate in your search. 


They’d enroll at, say, 
the University of Em- 
physema in some Third 
World nation, where 
cigarettes are consid- 
ered a birthright. 


Q. What right do smokers have to block 
doorways and blow malodorous second- 
hand smoke in my face as J enter buildings 
on campus? It really stinks! My hair stinks 
like cigarettes! My clothes stink like dirty 
ashtrays! Even my bologna sandwich stinks 
like, well, stinky bologna! 

A. I feel your pain and smell your stink, 
sort of. 

Sadly, smokers do have rights. This ac- 
cording to an obscure passage found in 
article XIV, paragraph V, in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Under the heading STUPID RIGHTS FOR 
ENDANGERED SPECIES, smokers are per- 
mitted to do whatever they fancy, including 
taking as many cigarette breaks as they 
wish at work. 

Interestingly, this same STUPID RIGHTS 


butts at NECC 


article permits 77-year-old former senators 
with egos the size of the moon, who beg and 
bug the hell out of NASA, the right to fly 
space shuttles. 

Q. Are there any known health benefits 
reaped from cigarette smoking? 

A. When was the last time you left your 
cave? Just kidding. 

I believe, like most things in life, it’s a 
matter of personal taste. For instance, some 
people derive great joy from listening to 
John Tesh’s music, and others delight in 
piercing their tongues and other body parts. 

Likewise, I’m sure some people, perhaps 
these same people, view lung cancer, stained 
teeth and 20 fewer years on this planet as 
health benefits. 

Q. My boyfriend, we'll call him “Biff” just 
in case my husband is reading, smokes like 
a freakin’ chimney. I recently heard that 
smoking has been linked to impotency. I 
am quite concerned about, how should! say 
this tactfully, Biff's ability to perform. What 
should I do? Please respond ASAP. And 
please, spare me any Viagra jokes. 

A. I am more concerned about your 
husband finding out about “Biff.” 

Q. Why do smokers discard their butts 
all over our lovely NECC campus? 

A. Scientists have discovered a unique 
“litter bug” gene in lab rats who smoke. 
Tests showed that smoking rats discarded 
their trash all over their cage, while non- 
smoking rats cleaned up after themselves, 
and some even recycled. 

Q. In this age of political correctness 
gone bonkers, what title does one, in polite 
company, bestow upon a smoker? 

A. Butthead or Goober. 


Secondhand smoke hurts this student daily | 


To the editor: 

Have you taken time to notice the newly 
installed No Smoking signs on the two 
portico levels of the B-Building? 

This could be the wave of the future if 
NECC waves goodbye to allowing smoking 
at all doorways in the not too distant future. 

Ever since the United States Surgeon 
General issued a 1964 report with findings 
of a direct link between lung cancer and 
smoking, a battle has raged between the 
opposing interests. 


In fact, researchers have found that sec- 
ondhand smoke is more harmful than the 
kind directly inhaled by smokers. 

When smoke is transmitted to other 
persons, smoking is not a private individual 
matter, but a shared matter. 

I suffer from both tumorous granuloma 
of the lungs and allergic rhinitis. Granu- 
loma of the lungs can lead to pulmonary 
hypertension, followed by heart arrhyth- 
mia, and eventual death. 

Tumorous granuloma of the lungs is 


also a first step, or precursor toward the 
development of lung cancer. I have been 
instructed by several doctors to completely 
avoid smoke. 

I favor a complete ban against smoking 
anywhere on the campus at NECC . 

Unwanted smoke is entering buildings 
which have direct, exterior entrance and 
exit doors, without vestibules. 

The college is allowing smoking within 
the airflow distance of these exterior doors. 
The Spurk Building’s two story main lobby 


fills with smoke. ae 

The college should take immediate ac- 
tion to protect indoor air from tobacco 
smoke infiltration and subsequent contami- 
nation. ; 

As part of a complete ban, the college 
should emphasize that smoking will not be 
allowed in the parking areas as well.. 

This will reduce potential loitering in 
the parking areas, which could make secu- 
rity patrolling a more difficult job. 

James P. O’Donohue 


Staffer points out complexity of MassPIRG issue 


To the editor: 

I wanted to take a few minutes to re- 
spond to an article about collection of the 
MassPIRG fee, in the last issue of the Ob- 
server. 

Information transfer is critical to the 
success of any civilized society, and this is 
one case where breakdowns in communica- 
tion are so commonplace. 

Mr. Goodwin did not completely relay 
facts to the readers and in fact, the bursar’s 
office may not do a good job in relaying 
facts to students. 

The problem with this issue is the sheer 
complexity of the regulations surrounding 
monetary policies at the college. Wording 
in memos and guidelines is often mislead- 
ing. 

Comparisons to other community col- 
leges are confusing because of the flexibil- 
ity with which administrators interpret 
these policies. 

On my desk there are several empty soda 
cans that I refuse to throw out, which are 
waiting for to be brought home to recycle at 
the DPW. 

The bursar staff and I completely sup- 
port any efforts by students to support 
MassPIRG. 

Here are some facts, MassPIRG has been 
relatively quiet at NECC for the last several 
years. 

When the group voted to increase the 


fee from $5 to $7, no one told the bursar. We 
found out nearly five months after the fact. 

While 300 students voted to keep 
MassPIRG alive, that is only 3.6 percent of 


our current total unduplicated headcount ° 


of 8,223 

For FY 1997 (most recent complete data) 
we collected from 420 students or 5.3 per- 
cent, clearly the Bursar’s office is reaching 
some students who didn’t participate in the 
vote (i.e. the less enthusiastic students). 

Here are some statistics that show a 
clear trend in interest in MassPIRG (payees 
per fiscal year): Fiscal year 1992 = 1,949 
students, 1993 = 1,179, 1994 = 833, 1995 = 
490, 1996 = 428. 

Our peak year for MassPIRG payees was 
thus fiscal year 1992, when we had an 
unduplicated headcount of approximately 
9,000 students. So at our absolute peak we 
still only collected from 21.6 percent of 
total students, nowhere close to the “be- 
tween 55 and 65. percent” reported. 

The figure two years ago was actually 6 
percent. Collection techniques have not 
changed in the past six years. 

Note that of the total 8,223 almost 2,100 
are financial aid recipients. State and fed- 
eral guidelines prohibit financial aid funds 
being used to pay a voluntary charge. 

In addition, over 600 students have a 
third party paying only the exact amount of 
their bill. 


Another 1,400 students extend their 
payments over a four month period to help 
delay the expense. 

This leaves a population that frequently 
pays on or near the due date of the bill and 
is justifiably frustrated after waiting in a 
long line. Most do not want to hear about a 
charge they are not required to pay. 

Students are already so disenchanted 
with the cost of higher education that they 
don’t want to pay for anything not abso- 
lutely essential. 

Astudent’s excitement for environmen- 
tal programs is sort of like a constituent’s 
support of pork barrel government spend- 
ing. 

Everyone wants other congressmen to 
cut spending on ‘pet’ projects, but don’t 
touch the Big Dig, not in my backyard. 

It’s the same way with a bill. Yes it’s a 
great cause, but you want ME to pay for it? 

I have noted above that MassPIRG has 
been quiet over the past few years. With the 
addition of Tiffany Skogstrom, things should 
change. 

Already there is a vocal and active per- 
son organizing and executing policy and 
action on the campus. She has sent corre- 
spondence to faculty and administrators. 

She rewrote the MassPIRG statement for 
the new billing invoice. She is excited about 
the ability to staffadesk outside the bursar’s 
office, to encourage students to pay the 


voluntary fee. Real change is in the wind. 
As for the ability to waive the MassPIRG 
fee, the bursar staff is not a sales office. We 
don’t advocate one thing or another, we 
just collect the money. 
Our primary focus is to comply with the 


‘Massachusetts Universal Health Law and to 


collect tuition and fees to pay instructors 
and staff, to fund buildings and equipment, 
and to support student organizations (the 
student activity fee). 

The NECC sales organization is located 
across the hall in the Admissions. office. 
They sell a top quality education. 

If you want information about local 
efforts to save the world from itself, travel 
to the F- building and see Tiffany in room 
124, she'll be happy to have your support. 

Josh Rutstein 
Bursar’s office 
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Developmental area hurting, some say 


® Continued from page 1 

“T hate to see an empty lab, even if it’s 
lousy,” Barron said. “We had to fight for 
access to machines. It seemed totally irra- 
tional to keep door locked on machines.” 

She said the college must be learning- 
centered and can only do that by bending to 
students needs. She said she was told it 
would set a bad precedent if students used 
the lab during off-hours. 

“Saying you don’t want to set a bad 
precedent is a way of non-action. I saw the 
locked door as.a precedent as what it opens 
up. It’s like we’re afraid to open Pandora’s 
box,” Barron said. 

Wintner said hardware and software is 
needed badly. - 

“We have Apple II E’s and a few PCs, but 


not the current technology,” Wintner said. 
“None of the computers have CD drives and 
now most of the new software is on CD- 
rom.” 

Earlier this semester, letters could not 
be read on the keyboards, mice were break- 
ing and the lab housed several broken 
chairs, Fortna said. 

Because of these conditions it is possible 
NECC could lose some students. 

Fortna said technical support will be 
needed with the new equipment. She said 
often computer problems take away from 
class time, and she hopes that will not be a 
problem. 

Yet Fortna and David Kelley, associate 
dean ofinstructional support, see only posi- 
tives for the future of developmental educa- 


Sullivan looks forward 
to working with everyone 


Continued from page 1 
someone is tending to it. 

“It’s absolutely delightful to have some- 
body I can rely on,” Ashley said. 

Sullivan said part of his job is to help 
prospective students identify whether 
NECC is for them and then help process 
their application, whether it be for nurs- 
ing or liberal arts, and to be more effi- 
cient and effective with financial aid and 
the enrollment procedure. 

He said his biggest fear was that people 
would not realize the importance of the 
services which process people from a 
prospective student to an enrolled stu- 
dent. 

“Our direction is to see ourselves as a 
unit, not as separate parts. Everyone 
understands what we are doing and that 
this should be a smooth flow so that 
students are not overwhelmed with the 
system,” he said. 

Sullivan said the college is still in the 
development stage of this process and it 
is still trying to “fix” the system. 

He credits President David Hartleb 
with being open to change and said 
Hartleb gave NECC the opportunity to sit 
back and say, “how do we really want to 
do this.” 

Sullivan said other community col- 
leges struggle with an image problem. 

He said colleges have always done a 
wonderful job educating all kinds of stu- 
dents, but did not promote their pro- 
grams. 

He said for years the special programs 
offered were never talked about even at 
chamber meetings, and colleges never 
really marketed themselves. 

He said the college will reach its full 
potential within the next five years and 
sees the rising enrollment figures at all 
community colleges as a sign of that 
trend. 

Sullivan said parents, students and 
guidance counselors are realizing that 
they can utilize community colleges to 
help students choose a career without 
the high cost of private schools which has 
become “cold water that slapped them in 
the face.” 

He said the joint admissions and trans- 
fer programs are a draw to NECC because 
students are guaranteed admission to a 
four-year school when they complete their 
program. 

“All our programs are accepted at 
transfer colleges. Four-year colleges are 
putting their stamp of approval on our 
school,” Sullivan said. 

He said the more 17- and 18-year old 
students who decide to utilize the com- 
munity colleges, the more it will encour- 
age others to do the same. 

Sullivan said he loves the community 
college setting and its diversity. 


“Thad plenty of experience in educa- 
tion with schools like Bentley and Regis. 
It’s very myopic. They don’t have the 
type of success that happens at commu- 
nity colleges. There are so many differ- 
ent opportunities for so many types of 
people,” he said. 

While it has only been several months 
since he joined NECC, Sullivan said he is 
pleased with the students and faculty, 
and the college has met all his expecta- 
tions. 

“President Hartleb doesn’t like me to 
say this, but I’ve got the best job in the 
college,” he said. 

“I get to meet people all across the 
board: faculty, coordinators, educators 
and counselors at high schools, cham- 
ber of commerce and health care people. 
I see students not just in classrooms or 
at high schools, but from their begin- 
ning as a prospective student to watch- 
ing them progress to a graduating stu- 
dent.” 

Sullivan’s nurturing skills are not 
limited to students. 

He has a deep passion for gardening 
and spends most of his spare time culti- 
vating the 85 rose, 250 rhododendron 
and 200 azalea bushes that fill 15,000 
square feet around his home in Lynn. He 
has just recently planted 6,700 bulbs 
which will bloom in spring. 

“IT guess some people would say Iwalk 
the edge of insanity,” he said smiling. 
“But it’s how/ keep it all together. Friends 
and neighbors say it’s so much work, but 
for me it’s not work. There’s a joy for me 
that other people might get when they 
go fishing or hiking.” 

He said he will spend the next several 
weeks cutting back the bushes and 
mounding them up for winter and when 
the new year rolls in he’ll sit back and 
read all the new garden catalogues. 

“T have a wonderful life. I love my job 
and what I do. I am very lucky.” 


Our direction is to see 


ourselves as a.unit.. 
everyone understands 
what we are doing and 
this should be a smooth 
flow so students are not 
overwhelmed with the 


tion. 

“I’ve been more positive about the area 
in the last two years than the last 10,” Kelley 
said. “Staffing is the biggest issue now. The 
college needs more than one faculty mem- 
ber for basic reading, writing and math.” 

He said assessment changes. and indi- 
vidualized learning are just two big changes 
next year. 

Fortna said she is feeling encouraged 
and hopeful now that developmental edu- 
cation is one of NECC’s stated priorities. 

“The college spends a lot of money re- 
cruiting, assessing, registering and orient- 
ing students,” Kelley said. “If they don’t 
ensure the students’ academic success by 
providing support services, you'll lose all 
the money you spent on the front end.” 


George Ward photo 
DOES NOT WORK: An example of some 
out of date technology. 


Senate waits on CJ proposal 


@ Status of firearms 
course still in limbo 


BY RIAN MCFADDEN 
Staff Reporter 


é "mene justice students and club 
members will have to wait another 
week before the student senate de- 

cides to pay for a firearms safety course. 

The senate was supposed to vote at the 
last meeting, but members felt they were 
not ready to make a decision. 

“What I saw, I don’t think everyone 
(senate members) was ready, it’s a hard 
decision,” said senate member Tim Sidley. 

Also, the criminal justice club was not in 


‘ compliance with college policy. Along with 


YOUR 


the account provided through student ac- 
tivities, they had another private, outside 
account which is not allowed. 

Carol Liebman, criminal justice coordi- 
nator, said she was never made aware of 
this policy and has cancelled the account. 

A meeting was held by Dina Brown, 
director of student activities, earlier in the 
year to review the policies in the student 
organization and club handbook. 

The criminal justice club was not present, 
but did receive a copy of the handbook and 
the information was available to them. 

The policy basically says any income 
must be deposited through the student 
activities bookkeeper immediately after a 
club receives it. 

The proposal will be voted on at the next 
student senate meeting Nov. 18 in Lawrence. 


Wee X 


STEP 


Bradford College offers 
half-tuition scholarships for 
qualified transfer students! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www. bradford.edu 
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MassPIRG fights 
global warming 


ecent extreme weather in the United 

States is part of a global trend and 
consistent with scientists predictions about 
global warming, says a recent MassPIRG 
report. 

The report, “The Rising Cost of Global 
Warming,” documents 376 deaths and $14.4 
billion in economic loss suffered by victims 
of extreme weather events between Janu- 
ary and August. 

“Big business keeps talking about how 
much it will cost us to tackle the problem of 
global warming. What about the cost if we 
do not tackle the problem? If we do not act 
now, scientists tell us we may experience 
even greater destruction due to extreme 
weather in the future,” said Kateri McCarthy, 
a MassPIRG representative. 

The report says American communities 
will lose more than $14 billion this year. 

Among other findings are: 

The average number of disaster declara- 
tions has increased from 25 per year be- 
tween 1979-83 to 46 per year between 1994- 
98 — an 86 percent increase. 

American communities experienced 
more than $5.3 billion in insured losses due 
to weather-related events in the first eight 
months of 1998. 

The U.S. government spent more than 
$1.3 billion in disaster assistance in the first 
eight months of 1998. The five states expe- 
riencing the most damage were Minnesota, 
California, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
New York. 

Additionally, the National Flood Insur- 
ance Program said their agency distributed 
more than $200 million for 28,571 flood 
claims between Jan: 1 and July 31. 

The report documents the ‘sources: of 
U.S. emissions of carbon dioxide, the num- 
ber one global warming. pollutant. Power; 


of carbon dioxide pollution. 
“We have called upon Gov. Paul Cellucci 


to sign a pledge to clean up carbon dioxide: 


pollution from power plants in Massachu- 
setts,” McCarthy said. “The next step is to 
increase standards for cars and light trucks, 
and shift funding away from polluting fos- 
sil fuels to renewable energy and energy 
efficiency technologies to curb global warm- 
ing.” 

Jonathan Leavitt of the Lawrence 
Grassroots Initiative, Inc. said pollution 
from incinerators, including the medical 
incinerator in Lawrence which is owned 
and operated by BFl also pose serious health 
and environmental problems. 

“The Merrimack Valley has four waste 
incinerators within four miles of one an- 
other. Nowhere else in New England does 
such a concentration exist,” he said. 


Gay, straight alliance 
meeting draws many 


he first meeting of the Gay Straight 

Alliance was held on the Haverhill cam- 
pus Nov. 6 attended by 64 students, faculty, 
staff and alumni. 

The group, who received warm greet- 
ings from President David Hartleb, met in 
the Spurk building where they enjoyed 
lunch, sang songs and planned activities 
such as the GSA raffle held on Nov. 16 to aid 
hurricane victims in Honduras. Over $700 
was raised from the raffle. 

Frank DeSarro, group adviser, has pro- 
posed to President Hartleb a volunteer con- 
tribution from administrators, and staff of 
$1 per $1,000 of salary earned at the college. 

Other upcoming events include: meet- 
ing Nov. 16 at the Lawrence campus headed 
by Ingrid Rivera-Dessuit who will discuss 
activism and justice; a diversity program 
brown bag lunch on Nov. 19 in Haverhill; 
gay straight alliance meeting on Nov. 20 
where Corrine Grise will discuss plans to 
tour Paris in January; and a trip to Boston 
planned for the day after Thankgiving. 

—Camille Ducey 


College staffers are recognized 


@ Longtime employees 
honored for years of work 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


ongtime employees dined together and 
received accolades by President David 


Hartleb and other administrators in 
recognition of their loyal service to the 
college recently. 

The piano accompanied luncheon was 
followed by a presentation of memorial 
gifts celebrating anniversaries of five to 30 
years association with NECC, and shared 
memories and experiences of several re- 
cent retirees. 

Those honored during the celebration in 
the Bentley Library were: 

1998 Retirees: Wallace Blanchard, natu- 
ral sciences; Edward Champy, engineering 
science; Adrienne Markham, registered 
nursing; Charles Montgomery, electronic 
technology; Katherine Richards, business; 
Sandra Roberts, center for business & in- 
dustry; Naomi Shertzer, continuing educa- 
tion services. 

Thirty Years of Service: Paula Boxer, 
English and foreign languages; Francis 
Champoux, natural sciences; Elizabeth 
Coyne, specialized student services; James 
Gustafson, creative arts; Dorothy Holmes, 
enrollment management and student ser- 
vices: Gerard Morin, history and govern- 
ment; Robert Sacchetti, electronic technol- 
ogy and efigineering: 

Twenty-Five Years of Service: Charles 
Gates, maintenance; Thelma Halberstadt, 


registered nursing; Robert Iola, mainte- 
instructional 


nance; Charles ‘Lombardo, 


plants:and automobiles prodtice two-thirds; ese auidio Vistial. 


Twehty Years of Service: Priscilla Caira, 
computer and information sciences; Julie 


|. Caréy, president’s office; Cynthia Crivaro, 


behavioral ‘sciences; Marcia Dalton, devel- 
opmental studies; Sandra Devellis, behav- 
ioral sciences; Bernadine Gearty, business; 
Elaine Kosta, bursar; Geraldine Powers, 
business; Jeannine Press, registered nurs- 
ing; Paulette Redmond, math; Catherine 
Sanderson, English and foreign languages. 

Fifteen Years of Service: Marie Burchell, 
comptroller; Rosemarie Carver, financial 
aid; Linda Comeau, admissions; Catherine 
Dabrowski, registered nursing; Roger 
Dufresne, business; Robert Ficke, English 
and foreign languages; Karen Garbaczewski, 
natural sciences; Russell Gouveia, computer 
and information sciences; Cynthia 


Newspaper 


continued from page 1 


Tension mounted for the staff as four of 
the five two-year category winners were 
named, leaving what seemed to be a long, 
heart-stopping pause before announcing 
the Observer as the final winner. 

“I thought we had a pretty good chance 
going in,” White, arts and entertainment 
editor, said. “But it got a little scary when it 
took so long to name us.” 

Other editors said they were proud to be 
named one of the best in the country. 

“It was quite exciting to see all of the 
students and to think that out of all the 
schools, NECC did so well. It makes me 
proud to be a member of the staff with such 
continued excellence and of course it really 
makes the college look good,” Thornell, 
news editor, said. 

The event concluded months of await- 
ing finalist placement by the ACP whose 
judges narrow down entries from the fall 
97 and spring ’98 editions of the newspa- 
pers to the top five finalists. 

“Winning the award was a great honor. 
Working for the Observer involves a lot of 
hard work and a great deal of time. Being 


YEARS OF SERVICE: 


Beth White photo 


College employees eat together at a luncheon to celebrate their 


years of working at the NECC. Recent retirees and longtime employees were all on hand 


to be honored. 

Hideriotis, president’s office; William 
Huston, deaf studies; Douglas Jack, busi- 
ness; Sandra Kauffman, office technology; 
Jane Lesiczka, payroll; Julio Morel, informa- 
tion technology; Victor Motz, natural sci- 
ences; Cynthia Sawyer, computer services; 
Stephen Sudol, office technology; Jane 
Thiefels, English as a second language; 
Arthur Thompson, math center; Suzanne 


Van Wert-Branscomb, English and foreign | ; 


languages; Eugene Wintner, developmen- 
tal studies. 

Ten Years of Service: Laura Archambault, 
library; Susan Beaumont, operator; Jane 
Bradley, specialized student services; Bette 


Brown, continuing education services; Cart" 


_ Buskey, electronic technology and engi- 


neering science; Roxanne Cirelli, learning 
St accommodations: center; ; Joanna’ ‘Connors, * 
business information ‘technology; ‘Carole 


Davis, health information technology; 


Sandra. DeBenedetto, social, sciences -and.. 


human services; Joanna Fortna, writing lab; 
John Iacobucci, electronic technology and 
engineering science; Libby Jensen, center 
for business and industry; Angela Lampron, 
president’s office; Katja Lavallee, human 
resources; Joseph LeBlanc, English; Gail 
Maciejewski, graphic design; Ronald 
Magoon, health information technology; 
Victor Mejia, maintenance; Donna 
Montalbano, health services; Patricia Rose, 
academic support center; Joni Sheehan, 
comptroller; 

Five Years Service: Elaine Augot, En- 
glish as a second language; David Bader, 
behavioral science; Debra Beal, sport and 


wins Pacemaker Award 


awarded the Pacemaker made it all worth- 
while,” Carey, Impulse editor, said. 
Goodwin, editor, agreed. 
“A lot of us put in a lot of hours and it’s 
nice to see the staff rewarded for their 


leisure; Faith Benedetti, writing center; Jo- 
seph Beninato, dental assistant; Karen 


Blanchard, academic support; Paul 


Blanchett, math, science and technology; 
Marion Bojas, institutional advancement; 
Donna Bouchard; human resources; Donna 
Burgess, graphic design; Patricia Cain, read- 
ing lab; Daniel Comei, math: Science and 
technology; Thomasine Corbett, computer 
services; Mary Costa, math center; Thomas 


‘Fallon, information technology; Donna 


Felisberto, student activities; Elaine Fugere, 
dental assistant; Robert Georato, math lab; 
Eric Giordano, history and government; 
Sharon Grasso, development ‘Studies; An- 


gela Guarino, academic support center; 
~ Brenda’ ‘Hellman, nursing; Gerald Higgins, 
English _ as a second language; Marilee 
" Hollemant stiidént heath; Michael Kolotila, 
‘information technology; Elaine Laréauitead- 


ing center; Debra Lawrence, behavioral sci- 
ence;Donald Leblanc, : Philogoy phy; Linda 
Lucas, behavioral sciences; Ellen Madigan, 
library; Michael Martini, behavioral science; 
Thomas McDermott, math, science andtech- 
nology; John Moore, natural science; John 
Muldoon, math lab; Mary O’Neil, reading 
lab; Mark Palermo, English as a second 
language; Susan Peredna-Traina, business; 
Salvator Petralia, English as a second lan- 
guage; Kenneth Robinson, business; 
Eduardo Ruiz, behavioral science; Barbara 
Stachneiwicz, English and foreign lan- 
guages; Gloria Swanbon, health informa- 
tion technology; Leslie Warren, center for 
business and industry; Ellen Zipeto, social 
sciences. 


File photo 
PROUD MOMENT IN KANSAS CITY: Observer staff members, Todd Hart, Carley 
Thornell, Carolyn Drago, Camille Ducey, Danny Goodwin, Beth White, Jody Carey and 
Adviser Joseph T. LeBlanc. 


tireless effort,” he said. “To continue on 
such a successful tradition is a testament to 
the quality journalism program we have at 
NECC, and I hope it will continue for years 
to come.” 


~ 
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® They’re frustrated 
by broken promises, 
low numbers 


By HOLLY BEDARD 


Associated Press Writer 


URHAM, N.H. (AP) — Citing 

frustrations with a lack of 

ethnic diversity at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, stu- 
dent activists took over the 
president’s office and left only af- 
ter school officials agreed to en- 
roll more black students. 

About 60 of the university’s 73 
black students, mostly members 
of the Black Student Union, walked 
into President Joan Leitzel’s office 
around 8:15 a.m. and presented 
her with a list of 12 demands 
called “Broken Promises.” 

The students, who were joined 


by supporters of all races, called 
for school officials to increase stu- 
dent and faculty diversity and of- 
fer more race-awareness pro- 
grams. 

“This is a reaction to a lack of 
action by the university,” said 
Malik Aziz, president of the black 
student group. 

“There is a lot of frustration 
about what has been done in the 
past,” he said. “We must negotiate 
each and every demand to the 
satisfaction of the students.” 

School officials began negoti- 
ating with the students around 
1:30 p.m. Aziz had said the pro- 
testers were willing to spend the 
night in Leitzel’s office if their 
demands were not met. 

The students first presented 
their requests to former President 
Dale NitzschKe in 1994. Aziz, a 21- 
year-old senior from Boston, said 
they won promises for changes, 
but got none. 


Students suspended in 


@ Some are caught 
taking admission 
tests for others 


TTA BENA, Miss. (AP) — Four- 
teen Mississippi Valley State 
University students have been 
suspended and 14 prospective stu- 
dents have been denied admission 
for American College Testing 
fraud. 

_... The action was announced fol- 
lowing a three-month investiga- 
tion of the misconduct that was 


Student faces 


@ Senate president 
is charged with 
illegal computer use 


TATE COLLEGE, Pa. (AP) — 
S University police have 

charged the president of the 
Penn State Student Government 
Senate with secretly recording e- 
mail messages from computers in 
the USG office and sending the 
intercepted messages to other stu- 
dents. 

Police charged Jason Covener 
with unlawful use of a computer 
and intercepting electronic or oral 
communications. District Justice 
Carmine Prestia released him on 


discovered in August. 

The suspended students had 
taken the ACT test for the people 
trying to get admitted to the uni- 
versity. 

The college detected the scam 
while administering a residual 
version of the ACT exam on the 
Itta Bena campus. 

Six athletes, four football play- 
ers, a tennis player and a basket- 
ball player were implicated in the 
fraud. 

School officials said that all of 
the students who received the false 
test scores have been denied ad- 
mission to the university or, if 


African-American students protest at UNH 


The group’s top demand was 
that the black student population 
be increased to 500 students by 
2004. 

The students also asked that a 
black student recruitment pro- 
gram be established by May, and 
that 18 new black faculty mem- 
bers be hired by 2005. 

More contentious was the de- 
mand that the school admit in 
writing that it had failed to live up 
to earlier commitments to create 
a more diverse campus. 

The protest ended around 7 
p-m., following more than five 
hours of negotiations, when Leitzel 
announced the sides had reached 
a compromise. 

She said the school would in- 
crease the black student popula- 
tion by about 230 students by 2004, 
and would hire additional tenure 
track black faculty members by 
2003. 

“We do believe that it is in a 


they had been admitted, have had 
their admission revoked. Those 
students also lost their credit 
hours. 

President Lester Newman said 
that suspended students can re- 
turn in January, but will remain 
on probation through the spring 
semester. 

An assistant basketball coach, 
a student affairs employee and an 
athletic employee with part-time 
faculty status are no longer with 
the university. They were either 
fired or resigned. 

Names ofthe students and staff 
members involved were not re- 


diverse climate that students learn 
the most about each other,” Leitzel 
said. ? 

Aziz said Leitzel also agreed to 
admit the school had failed on 
earlier promises to make the cam- 
pus more diverse, and would per- 
sonally commit to overseeing the 
changes. 

“We think that if we keep the 
pressure on them to meet certain 
checkpoints, they will,” Aziz said. 

Leitzel said that meeting those 
goals would be difficult for the 
school, but that plans for doing so 
had been made during the nego- 
tiations. 

“We don’t have a big recruit- 
ment pool in New Hampshire,” 
Leitzel said. “We must focus that 
kind of recruitment out of state.” 

The university enrolls about 
10,500 students at its Durham 
campus. Support was high among 
those students, who are predomi- 
nantly white. 


ACT testing scandal 


leased. 

MVSU will remain as an ACT 
testing site, according to the press 
release. 

“MVSU is alive and well and 
moving forward,” Newman said 
in a press release. “We are an 
institution ofhigher learning with 
standards and operational proce- 
dures which are adhered to by 
faculty, staff and students. 

“We have a system that works. 
But the system only works well 
with honorable people in place. 
We are not going to allow a few 
people to tarnish our image,” he 
said. 


expulsion over secret email recordings 


his own recognizance. A prelimi- 
nary hearing is set for Nov. 18. 

This is the first case of its type 
in Centre County, university po- 
lice officer Clifford Lutz said. 

Police said they have been in- 
vestigating since June, when they 
learned that a keyboard monitor- 
ing program had been installed on 
some student government com- 
puters in September 1997 and on 
others in February 1998. 

Covener said he knew the pro- 
gram had been installed on some 
of the computers but denied that 
he did it. 

“I did not do the things that 
(police) are saying I did, and Iam 
confident that will become clear 
eventually,” he said. 


Lutz said the program stores 
all keystrokes on a terminal in a 
hidden file that can be accessed by 
whoever installed the program. 
He called the program “illegal soft- 
ware” that “has no legitimate use.” 

No one else has been arrested 
and police are done investigating 
the incident, he said. He declined 
to comment on any suspected 
motive for the crime. 

Student government Vice Presi- 
dent Brian Olivo said the charges 
are “definitely a very serious issue 
that I know will be discussed” at 
the group’s meeting tonight. He 
said Covener is still a member of 
the Senate but could be removed if 
two-thirds of the 25 members vote 
to impeach him. 


“We just want to get it behind 
us,” he said. “If he’s guilty, then 
he’ll be punished.” 

University spokesman Bill 
Mahon said there will be an in- 
quiry separate from the criminal 
investigation, and that Covener 
could face “very serious” conse- 
quences, including expulsion, if 
the charges are found to be true. 

Mahon said that the univer- 
sity, with its e-mail traffic ap- 
proaching 2 million messages a 
day, is always studying new threats 
to computer security and looking 
for ways to counter them. 

“I think it serves as a wake-up 
call to those of us who didn’t know 
those kinds of programs are in 
existence,” he said. 


Six colleges in Mass. have low entrance standards 


@ They admitted 
many unqualified 
freshmen 


OSTON (AP) —Six public col- 
B leges and universities in 

Massachusetts do not com- 
ply with the state’s new academic 
standards, according to a state 
audit. 

The schools admitted too many 
freshman who needed remedial 
help or who did not meet aca- 
demic standards, according to the 
audit. 

Fitchburg State College, 
Westfield State College, the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Liberal Arts 
in North Adams, along with the 
University of Massachusetts cam- 
puses at Lowell, Dartmouth and 


Boston were all cited in the report 
released by State Auditor Joseph 
DeNucci. 

Several of the schools denied 
they violated a new state policy 
that was instituted to improve the 
quality of four year institutions. 

But Higher Education Chancel- 
lor Stanley Z. Koplik said he would 
penalize schools that failed to meet 
standards that began in fall 1997. 

Offending schools could lose 
the $2,500 they get from the state 
for each freshman admitted if that 
student does not meet the new 
standards. 

Koplik said he will propose to 
bar violating schools from apply- 
ing for performance — improve- 
ment grants, which can range from 
$50,000 to $400,000. 

Fitchburg State College, 
Westfield State College, the Mas- 


sachusetts College of Liberal Arts 
in North Adams and UMass at 
Lowell and Dartmouth were cited 
for admitting too many “special 
admission” students. 

Special admission students, 
who do not fit into other special- 
ized categories, are defined as 
those who do not meet set grade- 
point and academic criteria. In- 
stead, they are admitted based on 
potential. 

The state says only 15 percent 
ofaschool’s freshmen can be “spe- 
cial admissions.” The report said 
Fitchburg State, the worst of- 
fender, admitted 24 percent. 

Fitchburg State officials said 
“honest mistakes” created the per- 
ception that the school violated 
the limit. They said that some 
students admitted under a pro- 
gram to help poorer students were 


not classified “special admissions” 
as the auditor’s office believed they 
should have been. 

The three UMass campuses 
were also cited for admitting too 
many freshmen in remedial read- 
ing, writing and math courses. 
The limit is 10 percent. 

In 1995 the state Board of 
Higher Education adopted new 
standards designed to send stu- 
dents in need of remedial classes 
to community colleges. 

The auditor is scheduling an 
audit of UMass at Amherst. 


We love your letters! _ 
_ Write to us today by _ 
nail mail or email — 
_neccmass.edu) __ 


U. of Indiana 
students protest 
hate march 


LOOMINGTON, Ind. (AP) — In- 

diana University students and 
Bloomington residents staged a 
protest march to call for the com- 
munity to take a stand against a 
months — long intimidation cam- 
paign by white supremacists. 

More than 500 protesters 
marched from IU to the Monroe 
County Courthouse, where Mayor 
John Fernandez, IU Head Football 
Coach Cam Cameron and IU Vice 
President Kenneth Gros Louis ad- 
dressed the crowd. 

“We will not sit passively by 
while the seeds of evil grow in our 
community,” Fernandez said. “We 
embrace and promote diversity. 
We grow stronger by working to- 
gether.” 

The protesters wore yellow rib- 
bons and carried signs reading 
“Bloomington United: No Hate 
Speech, No Hate Crimes.” The signs 
were financed through more than 
$6,000 in private donations by city 
residents. 

The protest was staged in re- 
sponse to a wave of pamphlets 
and flyers distributed in front of 
residences and placed on car wind- 
shields since May. A group calling 
itself the World Church of the 
Creator, a white supremacist or- 
ganization, distributed the litera- 
ture, which is laced with anti- 
Semitic and anti-black diatribes. 


Ohio woman 
sues college, 
company in 
house raffle suit 


ORTH CANTON, Ohio (AP) - 

Given a second choice, 
Paulette Brown would probably 
take the money over the money 
pit. 

Brown, who won a two-story 
red brick home in a raffle spon- 
sored by Walsh University in 1996, 
has filed a $70,000 lawsuit against 
the college and the builder, Smith 
Development Corp. of Massillon. 

Brown alleges when she moved 
into the upscale home it had an 
improperly graded backyard that 
may have led to water damage in 
a basement which had cracks in 
its walls and floor. 

“It wasn’t until she received 
some heavy rains that she discov- 
ered there were some problems,” 
her lawyer, Steven Mastrantonio, 
told the Akron Beacon Journal. 
“The water started pouring.” 

Brown won her home in a 
“Home Sweet Home” raffle that 
Walsh held in the spring of 1996. 
She was offered the house, valued 
at $247,000, or a $175,000 cash 
prize. 

“Obviously, Paulette’s disap 
pointed,” Mastrantonio said. “She 
won a dream home, but the house 
had many problems, and it’s not a 
dream home.” 

Brown has had to spend $70,000 
in repairs on the house to make it 
livable, her lawyer said. She also 
has a mortgage because she had to 
pay $100,000 in gift taxes. 

“When you win something, it’s 
really not free,” Mastrantonio said. 

A spokesman for Smith Devel- 
opment said it was the first time 
in its 35-year history that it par- 
ticipated in a house giveaway. 
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ELECTROLYSIS: Chris Jacques of Epilation in Groveland performs an electrolysis treatment. 
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® Vanity is no longer just a 
women’s issue, as men now 
look to plastic surgeons Jor 
help 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


ore men are taking part in cosmetic proce- 
M dures which in past years were dominantly 

used by women, according to recent stud- 
ies. Among the most common of these procedures 
are cosmetic surgery and electrolysis. 

The men, and their reasons for undergoing cos- 
metic surgery or electrolysis, are diverse. 

“More men than ever are coming for cosmetic 
surgery. The reasons for this are complex. It probably 
reflects an increased awareness of cosmetic surgery 
and a growth in decision making by men in health 
care issues,” said Dr. Patrick Hudson, on his web- 
based site called e-sthetics (http://www.phudson.com/ 
male.html). Hudson is a practicing plastic surgeon. 
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Permanent body adornment on 


® One of the newest cosmetic 
trends is permanent makeup 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


ile the use of dermalpigmentation, more 
commonly known as tattooing, has been 
used for centuries, its use in the realm of 


cosmetics is fairly new. 

Cosmetic enhancement by dermalpigmentation 
was first introduced in 1984 as a new technology in 
the field of ophthalmology and has since been em- 
braced by others who recognize its benefits, includ- 
ing plastic surgeons, dermatologists and tattoo art- 


Permanent hair removal: fact or fan 


® New “miracle” products 
cropping up at an increasing 
rate; consumers overwhelmed 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


and most will do just about anything to give 
their product credibility. 

Consumers are accosted almost on a daily basis by 
advertising and marketing schemes promising them 
an easy solution to all of their cosmetic woes. 

While many legitimate companies offer genuine 
products, there are an increasing number of compa- 
nies which don't. 

Scam artists know society is obsessed with beauty 
and gear their ads towards those people who are not 
blessed with a “perfect appearance.” 

For those without the time, money and ambition 
to spend grueling hours in the gym, make frequent 
visits to the beauty salon or spend hundreds of 
dollars on products, scam artists offer faster, easier, 
longer lasting, professional results at only half the 
cost. 

Most of these “miracle” products are nothing but 
hype. It’s only miraculous that they are allowed to 
stay in business. 

Many of these products can be seen on television, 
in fashion magazines and in the health and beauty 
section at your favorite store. 


S cam artists are more sophisticated than ever 


ists. 

Permanent makeup tattooing (ink) has picked up 
over the past three or four years, and even more so 
in the past year, said Bruce Williams, owner and 
proprietor of the Seacoast Tattoo Studio in Seabrook, 
N.H. 

Williams is one of only two (that he’s aware of) 
tattoo artists in the area who offers permanent 
makeup tattooing services. 

“People are becoming more aware of the services 
available to them and realizing the benefits that 
permanent makeup offers,” he said. 

Williams credited the upswing to society’s in- 
creasing acceptance of tattoos. 

“Even as recent as five years ago, tattoos were 
most commonly: associated with bikers or motor- 
cycle groups. People often judged the book by its 
cover, without ever opening it up and reading a few 


Here are just a few of the over-the-counter prod- 
ucts which should lead consumers to take heed ofthe 
old adage, “Ifit sounds to good to be true, it probably 
1S3, 

v “Natural Contours” — This amazing, new, all- 
natural cream, claims it will make your bust look 
fuller, firmer and larger in just weeks. $59.95 + $6.95 
s/h. 

¥ “Instant Youth” — A revolutionary skin-care 
system, claims it will take 10 years off your skin’s 
appearance in just 10 minutes. $79.95 + $7.95 s/h. 

v “Body Sculpture” - Claims you can lose over 
two inches in three weeks. A scientific study showed 
Body Sculpture fat reduction cream users lost an 
average of 2.1 inches from each thigh in only three 
weeks. Six-week supply $25 + $4.95 s/h. 

This same product, advertised in another fashion 
magazine, was followed by the following: Take Note: 
Products you'll fall for from Dr. Grandel and John 
Frieda. Perhaps it’s a subliminal message of some 
sort. 

¥ “IGIA Cellulift Massage System” — Claims this 
exciting breakthrough system helps improve the 
unsightly appearance of cellulite by applying the 
unique combination ofa massager, heat and suction 
to the affected areas. $99.95 + $9.50 s/h. 

 “IGIA Hair Removal System” — World’s first 
home electrolysis system removes unwanted hair 
painlessly, forever. Claims once you’ve tried the IGIA 
Hair Removal System, you'll agree there is no easier, 
more affordable, more comfortable or longer-lasting 
method for removing unwanted hair. Backed by 90- 
day risk-free trial. $99.95 + $8 s/h 


pages,” Williams said. 

With the increase in awareness, society has begun 
to look at things a little differently. People of all ages 
and from all walks of life are having themselves 
inked for a variety of reasons. 


Williams said his permanent makeup clientele _ 


consists mostly of women. 

“I work on a great deal of women, especially 
Oriental women, who tend to not have a lot of facial 
hair. Their eyebrows tend to be either spotty or 
there’s no hair at all. What I do is go back and reline 
the brows and fill in the spotty areas” Williams said. 

The most common procedures being requested by 
women are eyeliner and the eyebrows, but there is an 
occasional request for lip-liner. 

The cost and time required for each procedure 
varies, but Williams said on the average it takes 
about three hours to do eyeliner and he charges $200 


Vv “Epil-Stop Ultra” — End the struggle with un- 
wanted hair — painlessly. Works from the root to get 
rid of unwanted hair on your body and face without 
irritating your skin. Without a root your hair can’t 
grow back. Simply smooth on fragrant Hair Removal 


Cream, then follow up with Epil-Stop Inhibitor Spray — 


to retard new growth. $29.95 + $5.95 s/h. 

According to the Cosmetic Trends.Com web page, 
hair removal products are leading the packin fraudu- 
lent claims, and there's ample evidence to verify their 
claim. 

“Hair where it oughtn’t be, according to the 
current dictates of American fashion, raises many an 
eyebrow. And so, for cosmetic reasons, millions of 
women, and a growing number of men, spend mil- 
lions of dollars each year on products and services 
that promise smooth, silky skin free of ‘unsightly,’ 
‘excessive,’ body hair,” said Marian Segal, author of 
the web-based article “Hair Today, Gone Tomorrow,” 
and a member of the FDA’s public affairs staff. 

In her article, Segal says the cost, safety, effective- 
ness and ease of use of the various methods, and the 
amount of hair growth to be treated, are all factors 
which need to be weighed when choosing a method 
or deciding to go to a professional. 

Now all the consumer has left to do is sort 
through the barrage of products to find out which 
ones actually do what they claim. This means trial 
and error. 

Quite often in the end, the consumer is left just as 
hairy, if not hairier, ripped-off, burnt or scarred and 
leery of any new permanent hair removal products 
or services. 
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; COSMETIC TRENDS 
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“It’s picking up with men. Men aren’t as shy 
anymore about looking into and following up with 
procedures,” said Chris Jacques, a licensed and reg- 
istered electrologist. 

Jacques owns and operates an electrology busi- 
ness called Epilation in Groveland. She said everyone 
from the average Joe to the executive type come into 
her office wanting a variety of areas treated. 

The main area is the face — eyebrows, ears, 
hairline and high cheekbone — but some are having 
their backs done. 

Men are viewing cosmetic procedures as way to 
help them compete successfully in a society over- 
flowing with superficial expectations and demands. 

“Looking younger to compete in the workplace is 
one of the most common reasons I hear from men 
seeking cosmetic surgery,” said ASPRS President 
Dennis Lynch, M.D. Lynch’s statement was part of an 
online publication of plastic surgery data, which can 
be accessed via the ASPRS homepage. 

While a vast majority of the male cosmetic sur- 
gery clientele are doing it simply to look younger, 
there are others having it done for more personal 
reasons, primarily self-esteem. 

“Why did I have it done? I was self-conscious 


or the perfect body 


about my appearance and how one eyelid was bigger 
than the other ...I guess to me, eyes are a focal point 
of attention. When you talk to someone, or look at 
someone your attention spans mostly to the eyes,” 
said Mark Hamai, of California. 

Hamai had corrective surgery done on his eyelids. 
Dr Peter Levin, Hamai’s clinical surgeon, used the 
laser surgery, which only took about two hours. 

“Basically, I had it done since only one of my 
eyelids was double lidded while the other was only 
single. I don’t know if this makes sense to you at all, 
but it might help to know that I am Asian. If you 
notice, on a lot of Asians, they have single lidded 
eyelids, while most Caucasians, etc. have double 
lids,” he said. 

Hamai said although most of his friends said they 
didn’t notice it, he noticed every time he looked in a 
mirror. 

Other popular cosmetic surgeries being performed 
on men include rhinoplasty (nose reconstruction), 
hair transplantation, gynecomastia — an operation 
to remove excess tissue in men, and penal enlarge- 
ment. 

Penal enlargement is performed in one of two 
ways. The surgeon either lengthens the penis by 


| Prastic Surcery Numpers | SURGERY Nowauke 


1992 1997 
2,805 5,067 


Procedure 


Facelift 


Eyelid Surgery 8,919 14,037 


Liposuction 6,138 20,192 


releasing the ligaments which attach the penis to the 
pelvis or by injecting fat suctioned from some other 
part of the patient’s body. 

As with any surgery, there are some serious risks 
related to these procedures. 

Despite the risks and exorbitant price tags at- 
tached to many of these procedures, figures show 
that a number of men are continuing to seek the 
services of cosmetic surgeons. 

Will this trend continue into the next millen- 
nium? More than likely, unless society’s attitude 
about perfection and its perception of beauty changes 
drastically and quickly, which isn’t very likely, then 
this trend will probably continue into the next 
millennium and beyond. 


rise at local tattoo studios 


exposure to the sun and eventually it becomes white. 

To correct this, Williams outlines and fills in the 
nipples, with colored ink, to give the appearance of 
natural pigmentation. 

Permanent tattoos are subject to regulation as 
cosmetics and are under the jurisdiction of the Food 
and Drug Administration, but state and local agen- 
cies have direct jurisdiction over the practice of 
tattooing by salon technicians. 

Williams said he’s required to show proof of 
certification once a year, but other than that there 
are no required regulations. 

Allen Halper, of the FDA’s division of cosmetics 
and colors, said in a Feb. 3, 1995 Office of Cosmetics 
Fact Sheet, “The known incidence of adverse reac- 
tions or injury from tattoo inkis minimal.” However, 
he did recommend consumer awareness. 

If done by an experienced tattooist, who sterilizes 


claims is the laser industry. 

A study done by a manufacturer-sponsored laser 
published in the July issue of AMA’s Archives of 
Dermatology drew strong criticism from researchers 
and industry organizations said a press release from 
the Federation of Canadian Electrolysis Association. 

The organizations included the International Guild 
of Professional Electrologists, the American 
Electrology Association, and the Federation of Cana- 
dian Electrolysis Associations. 

The press release said the study merely reinter- 
preted findings earlier shown to be temporary. Staff 
at the Laser and Skin Surgery Center of NYC and 
Harvard Medical School’s Wellman Laboratories of 
Photomedicine at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston submitted the study. 

Mass. General is under contract to laser hae 
turer Palomar Medical Technologies, Inc. of Lexing- 
ton and receives 5 percent of Polamer’s laser removal 
revenue. In addition, the press release also said study 
author R. Rox Anderson, MD exclusively licenses a 
patent to Palomar for the system used in their 
Epilaser device. 

“Down the road I think the laser will be an 
alternative option for permanent hair removal, but 
it’s still too early. It’s not debugged and the expense 
is quite high,” said Chris Jacques, a licensed and 
registered electrologist for 14 years. Jacques owns 
and operates Epilation, an electrolysis office in 
Groveland 

“Electrolysis is the only known proven method of 
permanent hair removal since the 1880s,” Jacques 
said. 

It is also the only method that has been substan- 
tiated in both independent and clinical studies. 

The idea was invented by a Dr. Michel to treat a 
patient with an ingrown eyelash. That was in 1875, 
and today, with just a few innovations, electrolysis 
continues to be the number one choice for effective 


the equipment and follows appropriate sanitation 
procedures, permanent tattooing is generally safe. 
“There will be some pain and discomfort involved 
during and after the procedure, but if the client 
follows the recommended guidelines [which the 
practitioner should provide you with], side effects 
such as soreness, swelling, bruising and scabbing 
should subside fairly quickly,” Williams said. 
Williams offers his clients a test run prior to the 
actual procedure, which involves tattooing two test 
spots in the are to be worked on, but said most people 
don’t want to wait the required week to see if they 
have any adverse effects to the tested areas. 
Williams said he hasn’t had an unhappy client 
yet. 
Perhaps that’s because Williams keeps abreast of 
new trends and his competition by renewing his 
certification as stated by law, attending conventions 


removal of unwanted and unsightly hair. 

Statistics show that as many as 90 percent of all 
men and women are affected or embarrassed by 
unwanted hair to some degree. 

“My clientele runs the gamut,” Jacques said. As do 
the areas she treats. 

“The average client is between the ages of 20 and 
50, but I’ve treated one as young as 12 and as old as 
84. People never stop tying to improve their looks,” 
she said. 

Jacques said that for the most part she is the last 
stop. In the beginning, many consumers have a 
negative attitude towards it, but when they finally 
become disgusted or seriously injured from one of 
the other methods, they turn to a professional for 
help. 

“My clients always say I should have done this a 
long time ago,” she said. 

“I got sick of waxing, and] don’t have the patience 
for plucking. Someone recommended that I get 
zapped. I began with my upper lip and eyebrows and 
once those areas were completed, I moved on to 
other areas of my body,” said Nikki Moses of Ipswich. 

Moses began electrolysis treatments with Jacques 
about four years ago and is happy with the results. 

“You're going to wax until the day you die, so you 
might as well just get it over with. Initially the cost 
is higher, but over the course of your lifetime, it’s 
very cost-effective. You’re not throwing good money 
after bad,” Moses said. 

Electrolysis treatments are tailored to the indi- 
vidual patients’ needs. A variety of factors determine 
the number and length of treatments. Some of these 
include heredity, condition of the skin to be treated, 
sensitivity of the skin, the number of follicles in- 
volved, the type and coarseness of the hair, consis- 
tency with treatments and prior hair removal meth- 
ods used. 

During their consultation visit, Jacques gives cli- 


related to the industry every couple of years, the next 
of which he’ll be attending in Las Vegas during the 
month of February — and he’s meticulous about his 
work. 

Prior to the cosmetic tattooing procedure, Will- 
iams has the client apply their makeup to one eye so 
he has a reference to go by. Everyone applies their 
makeup differently. 

During the procedure, Williams said he stops 
about every five minutes to allow the client to check 
out his work in a mirror. 

“This gives them a chance to correct it, if they’re 
not happy with what I’ve done,” he said. 

More men and women are reaping the rewards of 
permanent cosmetic makeup. It doesn’t wash off. It 
won't run or smudge. And it always looks freshly and 
neatly applied. 

“You just can’t beat it,” Williams said. 


ents an estimation of when they can expect to start 
seeing the results as well as when they can expect to 
be finished. She determines this after examining the 
area to be treated and reviewing the case history 
form, which she has all her clients fill out on their 
first visit. 

“If you don’t see results within the time frame 
allotted, that’s a big red flag,” Jacques said. 

The absence of results may be the result of a 
variety of different factors. These factors may include 
hormonal changes, stress, non-consistent visits, preg- 
nancy, underlying conditions and other medical 
problems. These are all factors that need to be 
addressed and ruled out before the problem can be 
resolved. 

There are a few people who should not undergo 
electrolysis treatments. People with pacemakers and 
hemophiliacs are a definite no-no and diabetics need 
a doctor’s note. 

While you may experience some discomfort dur- 
ing an electrolysis treatment, electrolysis is safe 
when performed by a trained professional. Following 
a treatment, it’s normal for there to be some slight 
reddening and swelling in the area treated but this 
generally subsides within a few hours. 

Occasionally tiny eschars may result, which is a 
natural part of the healing process. Ifleft alone, these 
too will disappear quickly. 

These effects will vary from person to person and 
from treatment to treatment. Everybody has a differ- 
ent pain threshold and individual sensitivity of skin 
will vary as well. Quite often the pain associated with 
these treatments is likened to that of a quick pinch, 
like what you experience when getting a shot. 

“I’ve never had any problems. ! don’t even get red. 
The first or second treatment in a new area is a little 
uncomfortable and it gets a little red, but within a 


couple hours it’s gone,” Moses said. 
See HAIR Page 11 
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Killer whales attack in Pacific 


@ Orcas taking 
advantage of rising 
humpback whale 
population 


YDNEY, Australia (AP) — The 

end of commercial whaling 

in the Southern and South 
Pacific oceans produced big in- 
creases in the population of some 
species, but it also has led to more 
reports of gruesome attacks by 
killer whales, scientists say. 

Evidence of attacks by maraud- 
ing groups of killer whales on 
pods of humpback whales, includ- 
ing one that had half of its tail 
fluke torn off, has been recorded 
by National Parks and Wildlife 
Service officers working on 
Australia’s east coast. 

Rangers also found chunks of 
blubber washed up on beaches on 
the north coast of New South Wales 
that they believe are the remains 
of whales killed in attacks by preda- 
tors. 

Last month, a boatload of tour- 
ists was horrified as it watched 
killer whales stalk a pod of hump- 
back whales, chase down a new- 
born calf and eat it in waters near 
Stradbroke Island off the coast of 
Queensland state. 

Professor Michael Bryden, head 
of Sydney University’s Department 
of Veterinary Anatomy, said at- 
tacks by killer whales, also known 
as orcas, on other whales were 
uncommon but not unknown be- 
fore commercial whaling ended 
in the 1950s. 

Measuring an average of 20 
feet, peg — toothed orcas are op- 
portunistic feeders which hunt in 
packs and feast on seals, penguins, 
birds and other warm-blooded sea 
creatures, including other whales, 
he said. 

They are often smaller than the 
whales they attack, such as hump- 
backs, the krill— eating giants that 
grow up to 55 feet long. A few 
years ago, a pack of orcas was seen 
attacking a blue whale, the world’s 
largest creature, off the California 
coast, Bryden said. 

“They are smart, a bit like some 
of the big cats. They hunt coopera- 
tively. One will attack from the 


AP Photo/Kevin Higley 


VOICE OF PEACE: Archbishop Desmond Tutu addresses students recently at Regis University in 
Denver, Col. Tutu is attending PeaceJam, an event put on by a non-profit Denver foundation that 
brings high school students and Nobel Prize recipients together. Speaking to about 250 teens, Tuto 
urged them to turn their enemies into friends. “You know from your own lives how difficult it is 


to say I’m sorry, and how difficult it can be to say I forgive you,’ 


filled with so much peril.” 


front while the other goes around 
the back. They are cunning the 
way they operate. They work as a 
pack, like wolves,” Bryden said. 

Such attacks may increase be- 
cause there are so many more 
humpback targets available in the 
oceans now that its food chain is 
returning to normal, he said. 

“The humpback whale popula- 
tion has increased significantly in 
the last 20 years, and the orca 
attacks are probably indicative of 
that, rather than a shortage of 
other food supplies,” Bryden said. 

David Paton, a regional man- 
ager from the wildlife service in 
northern New South Wales, said 
rangers studying humpback whale 
migrations noticed pods of killer 
whales were becoming more com- 
mon. 

“We are noticing large num- 
bers of humpbacks have marks 
which indicate attacks by orcas,” 
Paton said. “It appears they are up 
here looking for easy prey such as 


Dalai Lama uneasy about 


@ Distrustful leader 
doubts Tibet will be 
given autonomy 


By LAURA MYERS 


Associated Prezs Writer 


ASHINGTON (AP) — At 
age 63, he calls himself 
the most unlucky Dalai 


Lama because he has lived “as a 
refugee” for most his life. 

At the same time, he says he 
might never have tasted freedom 
if he hadn’t fled Tibet in 1959 to 
escape Chinese rule that’s stran- 
gling Buddhist culture. 

“Tt has been very rewarding for 
me to live in a democracy and to 
learn about the world in a way 
that we Tibetans had never known 
before,” said the Dalai Lama, who 
leads an exiled government in In- 
dia. 

The spiritual leader came to 
Washington in hopes of respond- 
ing to a Chinese overture to re- 


start Tibetan autonomy talks with 
Beijing. He left without accom- 
plishing what he calls his “main 
mission.” 

As soon as a Self-rule solution 
is found for Tibet, he told a group 
of reporters, he will “seek solitude 
like a wild animal.” 

“So that’s my ambition, my only 
ambition,” he said. 

For now, the Dalai Lama said 
distrust between himself and 
China is too deep to reopen Ti- 
betan autonomy talks, although 
he’s looking forward to a time 
when there’ll be “no more accusa- 
tions.” 

“Tmtrying to build some trust,” 
he said. 

Chinese officials in Beijing con- 
tinued their harsh criticism of the 
Dalai Lama and U.S. leaders for 
meeting with him. 

Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Zhu Bangzao accused the exiled 
Tibetan of campaigning for inde- 
pendence and “trying to conduct 
propaganda, shape international 
public opinion and cover up his 


young or sick.” 

Slow swimmers, humpback 
whales were once easy targets for 
whalers, and in the southern 
oceans they were almost hunted 
to extinction, from an estimated 
20,000 when hunting began to 
just 300 when it ended in the early 
1950s. 

Hunting stopped not because 
of the need for protection of the 
species, but because it became 
unprofitable to search for the ani- 
mals. 

Left alone by hunters, the 
humpback population began to 
recover almost immediately. 

Research which began in the 
1980s shows that the population 
is increasing by about 10 percent 
a year. They now number about 
3,000, Bryden said. 

Other species such as the south- 
ern right whale have also increased 
since whaling ended, and since 
the Southern and Indian Oceans 
became whale sanctuaries. 


” he said. “But any other route is 


Orcas were never targeted by 
commercial whalers because other 
species were slower, easier to catch 
and contained more blubber. 

In an annual migration, hump- 
back whales travel from Antarctic 
waters around July to the warmer 
mere protected waters along the 
northeast coast of Australia to 
breed before returning to the 
Southern Ocean in about Novem- 
ber, Bryden said. 

They travel close to Australia’s 
east coast. Unlike some other spe- 
cies, they rarely become beached, 
Bryden said. 

Recent beachings by pilot 
whales on Australian and New 
Zealand coasts remain unex- 
plained. 

Bryden said it may be because 
pilot whales can become confused 
when swimming close to the shore 
and have problems navigating. 


Humpback whales do not ap- 
pear to ever have this problem. 


latest talks with Chinese 


deceptive tricks.” 

Zhu also objected to Energy 
Secretary Bill Richardson’s current 
visit to Taiwan, which Beijing con- 
siders a renegade province, saying 
the high — level U.S. contact 
amounted to interference in Chi- 


nese affairs. 


SEEKING P/T BANK TELLERS 
The Institution for Savings in 
Newburyport seeks high energy, 
customer service-oriented indi- 
viduals for 2 part-time positions. 
Morning Position: 8-12 am, M-F 
and Every 3" Weekend. Afternoon 
Position: 12-4 pm, M, T, Th, Fr and 
Every 3™ Weekend. Please call of 
fax resumes to Shelley DeSimone, 
978-4623106/978465-8128 (Fax) 


SPRINGBREAK Cancun, Florida, 
Etc. Best Hotels, Parties, Prices. 
Earn Cash + Free Trips. Reps/Orga- 
nizations Wanted 

Inter-Campus Programs 1-800- 
3276013 www.icpt.com 


Haverhill 


ti ea 


"ae. 


Conveniently located 
at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Thailand to ask 
for chemical 


check on chicken 


ANGKOK, Thailand (AP) —Thai- 

land will ask the World Trade 
Organization to urge member 
countries not to use arsenic levels 
in chicken as an excuse to put up 
trade barriers, an official at the 
commerce ministry said. 

The move is in response to a 
ban on imports of Thai chicken 
imposed by the Czech Republic 
because it found arsenic levels in 
the poultry exceeded the bench- 
mark level of 0.1 parts per million, 
said the official, speaking on con- 
dition of anonymity. 

Though member countries have 
the right to set their own stan- 
dards for health reasons, the issue 
should not be an excuse to put up 
trade barriers, he said. 

Thailand permits a maximum 
arsenic content of one part per 
million in all food products, an 
official from the medical science 
division at the health ministry 
told The Associated Press. 

The official, who also asked for 
anonymity, said it was impossible 
to define what is an acceptable 
arsenic level because the average 
amount of chicken consumed by 
people in each country varies 
greatly. ae 

Another health expert was 
quoted in the newspaper Bangkok 
Post as saying setting up bench- 
marks for arsenic is very compli- 
cated because it involves several 
factors. 

“For Thais, one PPM is not con- 
sidered dangerous because we 
don’t consume a whole chicken a 
meal, like people in the West, and 
we don’t eat it every day,” 
Charnphen Choopraphawan, an 
official at the National Health 
Foundation said. 


Journalists upset 
over beatings in 
Indonesia 


AKARTA, Indonesia (AP) — Hun- 
dreds of journalists protested 
after troops and police beat three 
Indonesian news photographers 
covering a student demonstration. 
The journalists rallied briefly 
at a sitting of a special session of 
the People’s Consultative Assem- 
bly at the national Parliament 
building in Jakarta. 

The 1,000 member assembly is 
currently the focus of protesting 
students who fear it won’t deliver 
on promises to introduce sweep- 
ing democratic reforms. 

The journalists threatened to 
boycott coverage of the session 
unless the military and the gov- 
ernment apologize for the violence 
and promise to protect members 
of news organizations. 

Violence erupted in downtown 
Jakarta after a group of students 
rammed a car into a cordon of riot 
police. 

Security officers retaliated with 
warning shots and a baton charge. 

“I saw one female student 
trampled on the head by a soldier. 
Then suddenly they beat me, I 
though I told them I was a news- 
man,” said Saptono, a photogra- 
pher with the official Antara news 
agency. 

He was hospitalized with a bro- 
ken leg and a hand injury. 
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Hair begone 


continued from page 1 

“People like to see the results 
on others first. They want some- 
one else to test the waters for 
them,” Jacques said. 

Moses said people should'nt 
believe those who say electrolysis 
doesn’t work. 

“They obviously haven’t seen 
the before and after photos of my 
eyebrows and upper lip,” she said. 
“Before treatment, I had like one 
eyebrow. It wasn’t just a few hairs 
here and there.” 

Now Moses said she gets com- 
pliments on her eyebrows all the 
time. 


%. 


Share The 


With all the hype over new 
developments, the consumer is 
faced with an abundance of 
choices. 

Often, a consumer will put off 
dealing with the problem of un- 
wanted hair, believing something 
better is just around the corner. 
However, if history is any indica- 
tion, there’s nothing awaiting us 
but a bunch more hype — at least 
nothing in the immediate future. 

The majority of new treatments 
being discovered are either pure 
garbage or far too distant to ben- 
efit today’s client. So, for the time 
being, stick with the tried and 
true method. “You have to see it to 
believe it. You have to have it 
done,” Moses said. 
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Week, vour college store 
bas a delightful new 
assoranent of children's 
books. We have assem- 
bled the beat of the new 
“fall titles just in time 
tor holiday wiftiving! 
‘Preat the special child in 
siour life ta the gift that 
shapes 3 lifetime. 
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Adventure 


#1998 Daewoo Motor America. inc. “Base Lanas 5 $8,992. Lanos SX shown is $17,669. Raae Nubia SX 512,560. Nubira COX shinwn is $45,810. Base Leganza SE 
$14,790. Leganza COX shown is $18,910. Prices are 1999 MSRP, including $256 destination charge, as of 9/06. All car prices exclude taews, ficenee, tite, options! 
eouipment, document preparation, regisvation, frarce charge and smog fee Gyhars apple: 

No mileage restriction, drives rust be 18 years of age-or older wah a valid Grvers icanan and proof o ; 
to see Hf you quality. Store may have limited aruunt of cars available for uct three day test drive. Residency reaitictions ennly. Livvted time oller Sea Daewoo store for / 


NECC Bookstore 
Barnes & Noble | 


} Visit Your College Store Today! 


down price. 
All out car. 


‘Oetails. '* Warranty and program maintenance details available at out Daewon stores. 


National (Children’s Book 


of inaurance. Not all drvers wil 


Wi DAEWOO 


Massachusetts 
( alle ©€ ran 
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NO: Rao 


For nore information or to make a reservation call 
1-800-292-6632 or 413-662-5410 


formerly North Adams State College 


K  Nubira Sedan starts at $12,500" 
. | Nicely equipped for $13,810* 
introducing Daewoo. Exceptional Value, Automatically. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised by how much car you'll get for your money with 
Daewoo. That's because each of our cars comes well-equipped with features 
others may consider options. And, since each car has just one price, there's 
_ no sales pressure. No hassle. It's easy. 
. Our 3 Day Test Drive. 
| We know you can't get a real feel for a car from just a 10 minate test drive. 
That's why we let you borrow a Daewoo for up to three days’ with 
unlimited mileage. Take it to the city, Take it to the country. Take it around 
campus and show it off to your friends, 


We've Got You Covered. 
Each one of our amazingly reliable and comfortable cars is so well-built. 
we can cover them for the first 3 years or 36,000 miles" 

on all regular scheduled maintenance. Even oil and 
wiper blades are included. 


Even On The Road. 


You'll also get Daewoo Priority Assistance (24-hour 


Lanos 3-door 
starts at $8,999" 


ley py oe 


Leganzsa Sedan 


roadside assistance) for the first 3 years or 36,000 Arye! 

aya es | starts at $14,790° 
miles should you need it, | Takceriendy appotatind 
Click : Ou | for $18,910" | 


To make it even easier, you can even take a look at all of the 
new Daewoos and get detailed information on our website, How’s that 
for convenient? Just click and go.Or learn more about Daewoo by stopping 
by any Daewoo Store or talking to a Daewoo Campus Advisor. 


We'll show you how you can get a lotta car for a litle dough. 


Dacweoo. A new car. A new experience. 


al quality tnx the test drive. See stores 


Daewoo of Natick 
517 Worcester St. Rt. 9 
(508) 653-9200 
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@ Players give moving, convincing 
portrayals in their fall semester 


drama 
By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


success. Suspense and surprises filled the air. The 
audience gasped when the character, Harry Baker, 
shot himself in the head in Scene I. 

Director-actor Jim Murphy convincingly conveys the 
sadness of Harry Baker, a British transplant and misfit, 
with expressive looks and flawless diction in a tenor- 
baritone voice. 

Murphy does double duty as he also plays the part of 
Baker’s happier brother, Albert, who makes funny remarks 
with a straight face. 

The British-American Baker family reunite for two days 
in Harry Baker’s New England farmhouse, trying to come 
to grips with his death. They attempt to strengthen family 
bonds which have weakened as they scattered throughout 
the United States in pursuit of careers. 

As they discuss Harry, his relatives reveal their own 
problems adapting to the new country and claim they are 
foreigners living in America. The theme is serious, but the 
play is peppered with comic relief. 

“At least we don’t have a Disney World in the middle of 
our country,” brags Albert disdainfully. 

The Bakers ridicule the way Americans view the British 
monarchy. But they fulfill their dreams in the democratic 


@) pening night of the drama “New England” was a big 


“New England” 
Directed by Jim Murphy 
Starring: 
Jim Murphy, Jane Danahy, Liz Burns, Craig Ciampa, 
Tom Berry, Michelle McGowan, Tim Monahan and 
Heather Foster 
Nov. 19, 20 & 21 at 8 p.m. 


United States. 

We can laugh and cry with the Baker family and friends. 
We undergo the purification of a catharsis as the universal 
themes of misfit, love lost and regained, family feuding and 
reconciliation play out on stage as a family thrashes out 
conflicts and strengthen its bonds. 

Jane Danahy and Liz Burns portray Harry’s daughters 
convincingly. Craig Ciampa plays the friend, Tom Berry, 
with a royal bearing the likes of Prince Charles. Michelle 
McGowan makes Alice come to life with grace and gusto, 
while Tim Monahan and Heather Foster, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Baker, provide comic relief. 

The cast should be applauded for managing to make 
their British accents sound authentic. 

There’s still time to see this moving and entertaining 
drama. Performances will be held Nov. 19, 20 and 21, with 
all shows starting at 8 p.m. in the Top Notch Theatre in 
Spurk Building on the Haverhill campus. Admission is only 
$4 for students and $5 for nonstudents. You'll see New 
England in a new way from a British viewpoint. 


Todd Hart photo 
TOP NOTCH PERFORMANCE: The Top Notch Players 
act out scenes from “New England.” 


Hip hop group makes its mark before calling it quits 


@ Disillusioned with the 
industry, they pull down 
the final curtain 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Staff Reporter 


lipping through the channels, I came 
to MTV, and a news brief caught my 


eye. It announced the breakup of Phife, 
Q-Tip, and Ah Shaheed Muhammed, collec- 
tively known as A Tribe Called Quest. 

One of hip-hop’s most successful groups 
was breaking apart. Fortunately their last 
album, “The Love Movement,” was recently 
released, and they conducted a final tour. 

That seemed to be enough to satisfy the 
masses, but after witnessing Tribe rock the 
sold-out crowd at the Worcester Palladium 
one final time, they will be sorely missed. 

At the show they seemed more together 
than ever. This leaves one to question, 
“Why break up, with this kind of following 
and no internal strife?” 

“Tt goes to show how foul the rap game 
is getting. Quest seemed like a staple in this 
and because the business is so shady they 
are leavin’,” said one fan at the show 

There is nothing wrong with A Tribe 
Called Quest other than how the record 
industry (including their label Jive) has got- 
ten to them. 

According to Q-Tip, “record companies 
are racist f----s.” They feel that rap artists 
don’t get the same backing from their label 
as acts like Madonna and Metallica. 

It puzzles many people as to why they 
don’t get support. 

“Rap’s one of the largest growing indus- 
tries right now, with more albums going 
gold and platinum it’s hard to understand 
why these labels don’t give the artists the 
backing to go out and be more creative,” 
said NECC student, Paul Grow. 

That’s part of what the problem has 
been for A Tribe Called Quest. Their last 
album, “Beats, Rhymes, and Life,” was con- 
sidered mediocre by many critics. 

Fans outside the door at the show had a 
different view. “Things change over time, 
and Tribe just wanted to not do the same 
thing,” one said. 

“People wanted another “Midnight Ma- 
rauders’ and when they got something dif- 
ferent they weren’t ready for the change, so 
they didn’t accept it,” said another. 


While they have changed, most true 
Quest fans respect the music they make 
because they know it’s from the heart. 
Three MCs from Queens started a legacy 
about 10 years ago that has created an 
incredible following. 

Phife, Q-Tip, and Ah met in the same 
neighborhood at an early age. The three, 
along with a fourth member named Jarobi, 
started a group called the Crush Connec- 
tion. Doing talent shows, Q-Tip met an- 
other famous rap group, The Jungle Broth- 
ers, who signed him. 

Q-Tip asked the rest of his crew to come 
along, and that’s how Quest started. From 
there the first of five albums, “People’s 
Instinctive Travels and 
the Paths of Rhythm,” 
was released, and 
awarded five mics by The 
Source, a monthly hip 
hop publication. 

Five mics is an honor 
which means the album 
is a classic. In the 10- 
year history of the pub- 
lication, only nine al- 
bums have earned this 
honor. The second al- 
bum, “The Low End 
Theory,” earned the 
same honor. 

This was considered 
the album that inspired 
many to use jazz 
samples to create beats 
a few years down the 
road. 

Hit singles like “Sce- 
nario” and “Buggin’ 
Out” pushed album sales 
and distinguished Tribe 
as having the ability to 
move a crowd with a 
slowed down pace. 

Album number 
three, “Midnight Ma- 
rauders,” dropped in 
1993. It was given a four 
mic review. 

“That album was a 
classic in most 
everyone’s eyes. Though 
most consider it the best 
of the bunch, I place it 
as a tie with ‘The Low 
End Theory,’” said NECC 
student, David Cousins. 


on the spot. 


Join us at the Transfer/Adult Education 
Open House on December 5, 1998. Talk with 
faculty, administrators, and current students 
to discover what Simmons’ flexible, career- 
oriented programs, personal attention, and 
outstanding reputation can mean for you. 


Both traditional and non-traditional age 


Still, four mics is a dismal review. This 
album contained such gems as “Award 
Tour,” “Lyrics To Go,” and my favorite, 
“Electric Relaxation.” 

Album number four was the mediocre, 
“Beats, Rhymes, and Life.” 

This only proved two things. One, the 
hip-hop audience doesn’t like change. Two, 
“Midnight Marauders” deserved five mics. 

Then came the final album “The Love 
Movement.” This album explores relation- 
ships, love of making music, and most 
importantly, the love of fans. 

“They gonna rock the crowd tonight 
because they wanna put on the best show 
ever,” said one fan at the Palladium. 


You could be eligible for 


This was their best concert yet, and 
probably the best concert I’ve ever seen. 
They moved the crowd by opening with 
“Pad & Pen” off the new album. They played 
everything from “Bonita Applebum,” to 
“Find A Way,” only letting out everything 
on “Beats, Rhymes, and Life.” f 

The crowd was the best, as they were all 
there to see a dope show. Other than one 
fight, and one loser slamming his head 
against the wall for no reason, it was all love 
in the crowd. Love for the Tribe. 

A Tribe Called Quest is what people 
need. One of few groups with laid back 
beats, they can still get you jumping with 
conscious and deep lyrics. 


one-stop admission to Simmons. 


undergraduate women are welcome. Mail or 
fax (617-521-3058) us your transcripts for 
evaluation (copies are acceptable). Then bring 
your completed application and recommen- 
dations to the Open House and we will waive 


the $35 application fee and review your application 


SIMMONS 


AHEAD OF ITS TIME IN 1899. AHEAD OF ITS TIME NOW. 


TRANSFER/ADULT EDUCATION 
OPEN HOUSE 


> 9:00 a.m. - Saturday, December 5 


> 300 The Fenway - Boston, MA O2II5 
Free parking available. 


> Women with no prior college credit 
are also welcome to attend. 


> To RSVP or request an application, 
call 617-521-2502. 


> Visit our website: www.simmons.edu 
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@ New novel gives 
realistic account of life in 
Africa in the ’60s 


THE POISONWOOD BIBLE 
By BarBARA KINGSOLVER 
HARPERFLAMINGO. 542 pp. $26 


REVIEWED BY JANE SMILEY 
For the Washington Post 


“bh here are ambitious novels. And there 
are successful novels. And there are 
beautiful novels. But there are few 
ambitious, successful and beautiful novels. 

Lucky for us, we have one now, in Bar- 
bara Kingsolver’s “The Poisonwood Bible,” 
the visionary saga of Nathan Price, ren- 
egade Baptist missionary, and his wife and 
four daughters in the Belgian Congo. 

A novel, of course, is always linear, 
always has a beginning and an end, but this 
one is so complete and so vast that it leaves 
a single complex impression, difficult to 
pick apart and analyze. It is fascinating and 
the scenes make a whole world out of one 
which is alien to most ofus, Africa nearly 40 
years ago. 

The author is in control; the action of the 
novel is suffused with meaning, but there is 
more. The reader finishes the novel with 
the conviction that it may be fiction, but it 
is deeply true, a right way of looking at 
many things — imperialism, colonialism, 
family life under great stress, a certain type 
of American religion, and two worlds in 
collision-African village life and American 
fundamentalism. 

_ Kingsolver’s most inspired novelistic 
invention is the way she tells the story: 
most of it through the voices of the four 
daughters, Rachel, 16, the twins Leah and 


_ Adah, 14 and a half, and Ruth May, 5. Each 


voice is distinct, each character full, and 
each moves the action and gives the reader 
a different view. 

Each section of the novel is introduced 
by the voice of Orleanna, the mother. Her 
recognition of her complicity in the cruel- 
ties that American policy and her preacher 
husband have visited upon their children 


_and upon Africa is also convincing, though 


less lively than the voices of the daughters. 


One wonderful effect of employing the 
mother’s point of view is that though the 
sisters are quick to judge one another, the 
reader can recognize the truth of these 
judgments, but hold them in suspension. 
Everything about this novel looks slow, 
dark and depressing from the outside, in- 
cluding the subject matter; the acknowl- 
edgments and the bibliography, but don’t 
let that fool you. The voices of the girls 
bring delight to every page. 

Kingsolver’s novel is ambitious because 
it calls into question the whole history of 
the European and American exploitation of 
Africa. Kingsolver brings a distinct ideologi- 
cal point of view to her work and is open 
about her sympathies. She is not wildly out 
of the mainstream in her view that because 
Africa, over the last 500 years, has been 
used as a source of raw materials and 
slaves, as well as a pawn in the Cold War, it 
has endured almost unimaginable devasta- 
tion. Nor is she extreme in her recognition 
that when the missionaries and explorers 
and developers and health workers looked 
at Africa and saw ignorance, the ignorance 
they saw was their own. Africans are well 
adapted to conditions people from temper- 
ate climates still do not understand. 

She grapples with many of these issues 
successfully and convincingly, as must be 
the case with a real work of art, but the 
figure of Nathan Price and what he repre- 
sents lies a bit outside of the novel, and this 
artistic imperfection is closely linked to a 
failure of thinking about him that is not 
Kingsolver’s alone, but belongs to our whole 
sense of the history of the last half of this 
millennium. . 

It is no poipden Nathan, unlike the 
women, is notiallowed to:speakfor himself. 

- The daughters infer what might be go- 
ing on with him. Orleanna, who has more 


information, gives his history: When she 


first meets and marries him, he is a charm- 
ing, well-meaning, benevolent, Bible-toting 
preacher in the making. 

After their marriage, Nathan goes to the 
Pacific as_a soldier in the Second World 
War. He alone survives through a fluke of 
circumstance — a death march that wipes 
out the rest of his company. He is wounded 
physically and spiritually, and returns home 
convinced of his sin and cowardice, ready to 


root out these same things from everyone 
he meets. Orleanna understands at once 
that love between herself and such a man is 
not possible anymore, but»she continues 
any Way. 

This history is more or less convincing, 
but by the time the reader meets Nathan, he 
is one-dimensional; he is never allowed to 


“speak nor exhibit any other dimension. My 


guess is that the author herself doesn’t 
understand Nathan well enough to speak 
for him, as the girls and their mother do so 
beautifully. 

And yet. Nathan’s enigmatic one- 
sidedness reflects our culture’s failure to 
understand the humanity of those who 
seem to he the source of evil. Nathan goes 
unloved-by his daughters, his wife, himself, 
his “congregation,” his God and his author. 

As a character; he never comes alive. He 
is a cause and an effect, but never a man. 
Kingsolver’s logic about how he came to be 


ILLUSTRATION BY CATHIE BLECK FOR THE WASHINGTON POS 


the way he is impeccable, but it is unre- 
lieved by anything serendipitous, anything 
unexpected. In other words, Kingsolver’s 
ideological slip shows, and the imperfec- 
tion persists to the end of the novel. 

The author loses interest in Nathan, 
tries to compensate by giving him a dra- 
matic death that seems pale in the telling. 
This failure goes right ‘to the heart of who 
we are as a culture and how we look at 
ourselves. There are those who hurt others 
and show no remorse, who do not acknowl- 
edge the damage they have done. 

But they, in the end, are us. They should 
be acknowledged, allowed to say who they 
are, recognized. Loved, even, if not by read- 
ers and citizens, then at least by their own 
creators. 

Barbara Kingsolver has written a won- 
derful novel, but not a perfect one. We can 
be thankful she must write another, just to 
try again. 


Iris Johansen keeps you turning the pages 


re Death and revenge are: 
peddled around in 


international arena 


AND THEN YOU DIE 
By Iris JOHANSEN 


BANTAM. 322 pp. $6.99 


Reviewep By BETH WHITE 
Arts Editor 


housands, maybe millions of lives are 

at stake. You can’t even see the en- 

emy. You don’t know who you can 

trust. You’re not even sure you're going to 

survive the next 24 hours — welcome to 
modern day germ warfare. 

In “And Then You Die,” Iris Johansen 
gives us a chilling look into the world of 
international intrigue and terrorism with a 
plot and credibility that could have been 
ripped from today’s headlines. 

Johansen’s fast paced-novel, explodes 
early with action and remains at a brisk clip 
as it tells the story of Bess Grady, an ac- 
claimed photojournalist who wants to ex- 
pose the monsters of the world through her 
pictures. 

Her assignments have taken her to or- 


phanages, war-ravaged neighborhoods, and 
the dirty, crime riddled streets of the big 
cities. But nothing has prepared Bess for 
what she is. about to face. 

Believing she is on a cushy assignment 
with a light work load in a small Mexican 
village, she agrees to bring along her sister 
so they both can enjoy a little R & R. What 
they get instead is a close up glimpse of 
horror, when they ride into the village and 
find every person dead, as if struck down 
where they had stood. 

Bess’ sister, who is a physician, believes 
a plague has been unleashed on the village, 
but it isn’t until the military arrives with- 
out having been notified of the disaster, 
that Bess begins to believe something more 
sinister is taking place. 

Her worst fears are confirmed when in 
trying to escape the village, she is captured 
by the Mexican armed forces and brought 
to a medical facility, where she finds herself 
at the mercy of General Esteban. 

Enter Kaldak, a gargoylish looking man, 
who looks upon life with cool indifference 
and whose allegiance is unclear. He is very 
efficient. Those who get in his way are left 
dead in his wake. 


Bess reluctantly joins forces with this 
mystery man to escape Esteban and soon 
has her deepest fears confirmed: the deaths 


in the village were no natural act, it was the 


testing ground for Esteban’s anthrax. 

Now it is up to Bess and Kaldak to stop 
Esteban’s mad scheme to let loose his an- 
thrax on a much larger scale in the United 
States. While they do battle with hired 
assassins, the CIA, and each other, Bess and 
Kaldak race against time to discover where 
Esteban will strike and when, and _ ulti- 
mately bring Esteban down. 

The hunt turns personal for Bess once 
she learns her sister is dead, a victim of the 
anthrax in Mexico. She will stop at nothing 
to destroy this monster, no matter the risk 
to herself and the increasing danger she is 
dragging Kaldak into. 

Esteban takes their feud personal, as 
well, vowing death on the “mere” woman 
who lived when she should not have and 
has the bad manners to keep eluding him. 

As far as thrillers go, “And Then You Die” 
isn’t loaded with gore and fantastical de- 
vices. Johansen’s writing is clean and down 
to the bare minimum. She doesn’t waste 
time with excessive details and flowery 
prose. She pushes along the action and 
doesn’t bog you down by explaining too 
much and ruining the novel’s snappy tempo. 


What she delivers is an honest, straight- 
forward look at the evils of today and 
characters who are flawed, but not neces- 
sarily inhumane. You quickly realize that 
Kaldak may be a killer, but he is no mur- 
derer; Bess might be naive in some things, 
but she is not weak nor is she stupid. And 
unlike many novels about revenge, all is not 
black and white. 

These characters have to struggle 
through many shades of grey and some- 
times are forced to accept things that they 
can not completely understand. 

With Esteban, Johansen has crafted a 
villain who has no redeeming factor, but 
she is careful to avoid stereotypes or neatly 
wrapping all blame upon him. 

There are little circles of manipulation 
and betrayal spinning within the major 
frame of the story, connecting and separat- 
ing the characters, without needing an all 
powerful, doomsday invoking villain to do 
all the maneuvering. 

“And Then You Die” is an attention 
grabber from the first page and doesn’t 
wane in intensity. Without too many social 
or political messages tied up around it, 
Johansen does a great job at what an author 
is supposed to do: suspend the real world 
and invite readers into a world of her mak- 
ing and their choosing. 
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The Yanks invade 
the Midwest 


@ A tribute to 
Kansas City, 
which might 
never be the 
same again 


trip with your class or you'd show up for your first 

day of school and the teacher wants you to write an 
essay on “how you spent your summer?” I feel obligated to 
carry on the tradition. 

This column won't be dedicated to any message or any 
suggestions or any of the smart alecky things I usually try 
to think up to fill up the space on this page. Instead this is 
a faithful accounting of the facts as they became known to 
me from Thursday, Nov. 5 to Sunday, Nov. 8, when the 
Observer gang headed for Kansas City. These are the careful 
observations made and the lessons learned. 

First of all, you won’t find a nicer, friendlier bunch of 
people. I’m talking so friendly that this woman in line in 
front of us at one of the bars cheerfully plunged the not 
quite functioning toilet so we didn’t find ourselves unwit- 
tingly using a makeshift bidet. 

The cab drivers are great, too; friendly, knowledgable 
and probably certified to drive NASCAR with the way they 
push the pedal to the floor and near bend your head back 
through the upholstery. They also have some kind of 
aroma-therapy going on. 

They crank up the heat to baste/broil setting, and have 
all these air fresheners pumping out their scents, which of 
course are amplified by the heat. If you don’t crack the 
windows a little for some fresh air, you’re in danger of 
getting on with a little aroma of your own — vomitola. 

There is a section in Kansas City called Westport, and is 
known for its bars and clubs. Some of us did extensive 
investigating in this area and cannot complain with the 
offerings. There was your near mandatory Irish neighbor- 
hood style bar called — what else — Kelly’s, a place called 
Hurricanes that caters to the dancing crowd and a country- 
western bar with a hockey rink sized dance floor and 
mechanical riding bull. 

What we learned from this investigation was that night 
life is the same no matter on the East coast or Midwest. You 
put people, alcohol, and music together and by the end of 
the night you’re going to have an interesting assemblage of 
the “good, the bad, and the ugly.” 

We also learned a valuable trick about “scooping.” Most 
of the good-looking guys were hanging out at the end of the 
bar near the ladies room, because sooner or later all the 
chicks go there. We give this a thumbs up as a ploy, guys. 
We also disproved the theory that no one is ugly after 2 a.m. 
and would like to make a motion that all mirrors be 
prohibited between the hours of 12 and 6:30 a.m. 

It truly was a learning experience all around. Here is a 
compilation of other things we learned as the result of our 
trip west: 

# Never invite people from Idaho up to your hotel room 
if you want to get to sleep before 4 a.m. 

# How long it takes for three women sharing one 
bathroom to get ready to go out: A WICKED LONG TIME. 

* Blondes do not necessarily have more fun. 

# Do not attempt wheel barrel or pillowcase racing in 
short sleeve shirts; the Hyatt installs quality carpeting (I 
have the rug burns to prove it). 

# When the people at Gates restaurant yell out, “Can I 
help you?” (phonetic spelling: keyn ahye help ewe) they are 
probably talking to you. 

* Do not get out and explore the neighborhood at 18th 
and Brooklyn. 

# The hotel pool remarkably disappears every night at 
12:30 a.m. when you are searching it out. In hindsight, we 
applaud this safety feature. 

# Camille Ducey’s real name is f@#*’n dude. 

I could go on and on. You probably are hoping by now 
that I won't. AllI can say is that the trip was well worth it, 
not only just for the Pacemaker Award we received, but 
because it was a chance to see and do things in a different 
place with different people. 
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ARIES: (March 21 - April 20) 
Your ideas and informa- 
tion could make the differ- 
ence, be sure you inform those 
who can get the wheels turn- 
ing. Self-sacrifice for the sake 
- of loved ones is a joyful gift. 
Some might want to take ex- 
ception to your plans. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 


Clear communica- 
10g will be important. 
. Follow up as soon as 
| /possible on all cor- 
" — respondence. You 

are set to make 

things happen 
and now have all you need at your disposal. Changes need 
to be made at home — the suggestions won’t be met with 
enthusiasm. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Anunexpected money gift will give you the chance to try 
something new. You feel like you’re walking off the edge of 
your usual routine, and the feeling is exhilarating. Take 
care of your own needs, which may include taking some 
time for yourself. Be prudent. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Always remember change is the only constant — for 
your idea of self may be a bit shaken up. Attitude is 
everything when dealing with strange situations and people. 
There are a few relationships important to you which need 
attention. Be sure to clearly state your needs. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

Something important you have been looking forward to 
is about to appear. Don’t let your ego get the best of you and 
induce you to do something risky. You’re looking for a 
leadership role, but the time isn’t right. Wait for the perfect 
moment to make your bid. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 


All seems quite well this week. In fact, you are probably 
sitting on top of the world. Perhaps your love life is 
improving, or you may have just accomplished something 
at work. Pay very close attention to all you hear. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Although you are easy going, you may easily offend 
someone if you are not at your diplomatic best. Spiritual 
inspiration comes in the company of like-minded friends. 
There is a real opportunity for success, but only if you’re 
willing to change. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Continue to insist on quality and honesty in all your 
dealings, especially when issues are in the spotlight. It may 
be the best time to examine how to best use your talents 
and abilities, and whether or not you need to shift gears 
where a job is concerned. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

The darker side of family members’ personalities may 
emerge if you are dealing with money. Remember that you 
can only do so much when someone else controls the 
situation. A requirement of personal interaction must be 
that you will be treated as an equal. No need to divulge 
secrets. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

You are in danger of being seduced by something that 
has an attractive outer appearance, but won’t hold up 
under close scrutiny. If greed is a part of your motivation, 
put a stop to it immediately. Don’t criticize another unless 
it is done with the compassion. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Your energy level is at top speed — slow down and be a 
bit more cautious. It’s time to talk about your need for a 
great deal of independence in relationships, so there are no 
uncomfortable surprises later. Clarify your point of view 
and assure others no offense was meant. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Romance is in the picture, but be aware of jealous 
behavior. Point out you are no one’s possession. Words of 
love may get an immediate response, but be sure you are 
appreciated. 


Nov. 18 
Student Leadership Development Program: Leadership in 
the community and workplace. Student center theatre, 
noon 


Nov. 18 
Student senate meeting: Lawrence, room 131, 3 to 5 p.m. 

Nov. 19 
Diversity Program Brown Bag Lunch: Library Conference 
Area A and B, noon. Bring your lunch to a presentation by 
Dr. Melvin Delgado. 

Nov. 30 
Student Leadership Development Program: Cultural Di- 
versity. Lawrence campus, Room 131, noon 

Dec. 1 
World AIDS Day Celebration: Lawrence Atrium, 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m. 

Dec. 2 
Student Leadership Development Program: Cultural Di- 
versity. Haverhill campus, student center theatre, noon 
Student Senate Meeting: Student Center Theatre, 3 to 5 
p-m. 

Dec. 9 
Bagel & Coffee Talk Session: President’s Dining Room, 
noon. 
Seasonal Celebration: Student center lounge, 3 to 5 p.m. 

Dec. 14 
Stress Buster: Lawrence Atrium, 11 a.m.to 1 p.m. Learn tips 
on relieving stress, effective test-taking strategies and sip 
some soothing herbal tea. Free five minute massages 


CENTRUM CENTER (Worcester): 
Nov 27, 28 & 29 Phish 
Dec 7 & 8 Dave Matthews Band 


THE MIDDLE EAST (Boston): 

Dec. 13 The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
ORPHEUM (Boston): 

Nov. 20 Mary Chapin Carpenter/Katie Curtis 
Dec. 5 The Tragically Hip 

Dec. 12 Natalie Merchant with Anggun 
PALLADIUM (Worcester): 

Nov. 21 Brian Setzer Orchestra 

THE FLEET CENTER (Boston): 

Nov. 30, Dec. 2 & 7 Billy Joel 

Dec. 4 Super Jam '98 Concert 

Dec. 31 Aerosmith 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (Somerville): 
Nov. 19 Hot Tuna 

TSONGAS ARENA (Lowell): 

Nov. 17 Tori Amos 

Nov. 22 Marilyn Manson 


. “ER” NBC 

. “Friends” NBC 

. “Frasier” NBC 

. “60 Minutes” CBS 

. “Touched by an Angel” CBS 

. “The CBS Sunday Movie: Mama Flora’s Family, Part 1 

. “Jesse” NBC 

. “The NBC Movie of the Week: The Temptations, Part 11 
. “Veronica’s Closet” NBC 

10. “NFL Monday Night Football: Dallas at Philadelphia” 
11. “The NBC Sunday Night Movie: Exiled: Law and Order” 
12. “The X-Files” Fox. 

13. “Law and Order” NBC 

13. “The Drew Carey Show” ABC 

15. “Shocking Moments: Caught on Tape” Fox 

16. “Walker, Texas Ranger” CBS 

17. “Dharma & Greg” ABC 

17. “NFL Monday Night Showcase” ABC 

19. “20/20 Wednesday” ABC 

20. “Ally McBeal” Fox 
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Education a lifetime 
goal for former trustee 


® Credit for life 
experience allows 
him new options 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


ruising the beach in a hot 
: rod seemed pretty cool the 

summer Dan Beauregard 
turned 16. 

Come wintertime, the appeal 
of the automobile outweighed the 
draw of long, tiring school days 
and he quit Haverhill Trade School 
to earn a couple bucks in local 
shoe shops for his car. 

Then he got a job with Western 
Electric and his life changed. 

Offering great benefits and 
employee education, the company 
now known as Lucent Technolo- 
gies, gave Beauregard the oppor- 
tunity to attend college courses at 
the University of Massachusetts 
and Cornell University without 
even earning a high school di- 
ploma. 

The former NECC trustee is now 
enrolled in the new Portfolio Class 


at the college to apply his real-life 
experience towards college credit. 

“I don’t have a college educa- 
tion, butI do knowthatI’ve learned 
a lot from what I’ve done so far. 
I’m sure there are a lot of people 
out there who would like to take 
this kind of stuff just like me. I 
stumbled across this and it seemed 
like something fun and interest- 
ing,” Beauregard said. 

Gerri Powers, assistant dean of 
business, said the course was de- 
signed for people to bring in prior 
real-life learning to see if it could 
be applied for college credit, and 
to clarify educational goals. 

For those who might have al- 
ways wanted to further their edu- 
cation but don’t know how to 
start, Powers said the course is a 
great incentive. “ 

She said once portfolios are 
assembled, faculty will judge them 
to find out how much academic 
credit the adult learners earned. 

Portfolio classes are an idea 
many other schools, including 
Franklin Pierce College, already 
have in their curriculums for older 
students. : 

Beauregard has made learning 


his philosophy throughout his 56 
years. He and his wife, Susan, de- 
cided to go back to school to re- 
ceive their General Equivalency 
Diplomas in 1986. Both quit school 
at 16, were married at 18, and had 
their children young. 

The Beauregard’s said they 
earned their GEDs to prove the 
value of education to their chil- 
dren, Linda, Michael and Ron, who 
all went on to earn college de- 
grees. After the GED, Dan and son 
Michael took a couple of college 
courses on religion and piano. 

“It was kind of embarrassing to 
go back. It was kind of embarrass- 
ing to admit that you quit, but it 
really makes you feel good (once 
you do it),” he said. 

Working in the field of educa- 
tion had a big influence on 
Beauregard’s goals. Educating 
people at work and being around 
individuals like former president 
John Dimitry made an impact. 

Like Beauregard, Dimitry never 
graduated from high school and 
went back later in life to earn the 
GED. Dimitry then became NECC 
president. 

A strict Democrat, Beauregard 


Professor offers seminar 


© Open meeting to 
be held Nov. 24 in 
Bentley Library 


By MARIA ZNOJ 
Staff Reporter 


unning through the moun- 
R= of Vietnam, along with 

the drive to survive, is some- 
thing John McDonald, history pro- 
fessor, received from his wartime 
experiences. 

Battlefields could have been 
across the plains of rice paddies or 
along a tranquil path in the dewy 
meadow. 

As most ofthe men were young, 
bonds were formed which were 
used while tiptoeing across the 
unfamiliar countryside. 

Enemy soldiers became known 
as guerrillas. 

“Most baby boomers were liv- 
ing nice while driving dad’s new 
car, thena lot ofthem got drafted,” 
McDonald said. 

“Some of them went to college 
or fled to Canada, but the ones 
who didn’t were now faced with 
being in a small squad, dropped 
off in a place unknown, far away 
from home,” he said. “Team ef- 
forts for protecting each other 
against the enemy was the story of 
many soldiers lives throughout 
the Vietnam War.” 

Fleeing away from the Vietnam 
War isn’t the road McDonald took. 

He enlisted at 19 and went on 
to training, officer’s school and 
volunteering for miscellaneous 
assignments, such as interpreter. 

McDonald entered the Vietnam 
War when he was 30, a little older 
than the average age of soldiers. 

“A lot of kids didn’t want to 
participate in the war, but they 
couldn’t afford to go to college to 
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Maria Znoj photo 
ORGANIZER: Adjunct faculty 
member John McDonald looks to 
attract veterans and others to his 
roundtable discussion on the Viet- 
nam War. 


get out of the draft,” McDonald 
said. “Some had managed to get 
off the battlefield to work in hos- 
pitals which were very unsafe, you 
had no weapons to protect your- 
self if there was an invasion.” 

Emotions and dreams which 
couldn’t be pursued until after the 
war entered many struggling kids’ 
minds who didn’t have the money 
to achieve them. 

“That’s why I’m holding a meet- 
ing,” McDonald said. 

The open meeting will be held 
Nov. 24, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. in 
the Bentley Library conference 
area. Attire is casual and refresh- 
ments will be served. 

Middle class kids had their 
choice as to whether the rifle was 
going to be their next stepping 
stone or the safe hideaway a col- 
lege provided. 

Vietnam vets who had no choice 
as to whether their own feelings 
about war and the wellness of 
their country were considered, are 
the ones today who could still be 
suffering from battle fatigue. 

This condition is better known 


as shell shock or posttraumatic 
stress disorder. 

“Very seldom were there pa- 
rades given after the soldiers came 
home. Many people’s views to- 
wards the soldiers was the men- 
tality of ‘how many babies did you 
kill while you were there’?” 
McDonald said. 

Numerous body counts were 
taken each day to record how much 
the United States was winning by. 

As the counting of the torn 
apart or mutilated bodies rose, 
certain generals had different ways 
of counting a dead body. 

“IT had a general who counted 
one dead if a guerrilla fell down. 
Many of them could have just 


believes in the party’s value sys- 
tem of spending top dollar on 
education. He was appointed a 
NECC trustee by former Governor 
Michael Dukakis, and remained 
on the board for 11 years. 

“It’s so rewarding. It enlight- 
ens you to see the process. It’s just 
not something haphazard. We 
tried to make things better for the 
students and I think, for the most 
part, we succeeded,” he said. 

Dan and Susan Beauregard are 
stillinvolved in the college as faith- 
ful followers of the Top Notch 
Players, and regularly read the 
Observer. After the portfolio class, 
Beauregard expects to attend more 


File photo 
AT. THE STATE- 
HOUSE: Former 
trustee Dan Beaure- 
gard, right, with fel- 
low trustee Lou 
Fossarelli and former 
Governor Michae 
Dukakis. <¥4 


classes at NECC — doing most 
things seemingly backwards. 

Learning is defined as to ac- 
quire experience, or to cause to 
acquire knowledge by teaching. 
Beauregard’s life applies to both. 

Throughout his 25-year career 
with Lucent-Technologies, he has 
taught hundreds working as a 
training coordinator, and helped 
prepare the company technologi- 
cally for the next millennium. 

Beauregard has lived a life in 
the workforce, was appointed to 
the board of trustees, and earned 
a GED. After what many would 
call a life complete, he’s heading 
home for class. 
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ducked from 
the noise of the 
bullet,” he said. 
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North Vietnam- 
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ther than per- 
centages. Num- 
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Disney Op portunities 


Northern Essex Community College 


| Employment Services 

Career Counseling 

Full and Part Time Placement 
One Stop Job Search Workshops 
Computerized Job Searches 


Cooperative Education 


> Traditional Co-op 
Alumni Co-op 
Pre-Co-op 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


| Work-Study Assistance 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
> Community Service Work-Study 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 


CAREE 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bldg. C300 
Tel. (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) 556-3675 


